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As states arid the admiriistratibri focus bri welfare reform arid cuttirig 
welfare rolls, pro-ams IWmtg work and welfare have become promi- 
nent. Since 1981, states have experimented with new federal work pro- 
grai a options for Aid to Families With Dependent Children (afdc) 
recipients. They have created prbgrams that help participarits Ibbk for 
jobs, learri skills, or get wbrk ^cpeneriee; programs with gosQs raring 
from requiring work in exchange for benefits to decreasing overall wel- 
fare dependency. 

Representative Ted \^iss, chainnari of the Subcommittee bh Iritergbv- 
ermrierital Rejatibi^ and Human Resources, House Committee oh Gov- 
eniment Operations, asked gag to examine these new work/welfare 
programs. The review fbcused on five questions: 

• What are the prbgrariis' characteristics? 
» Whb are the people in the programs? 

• How do the prog^ranis prepare participants for work? 

• What suiqgort services do the prbgrams provide arid to what exterit does 
the lack of these services act as a barrier to partieipatibn? 

• What are the programs' results to date ahd the problems with assessihg 
their effectiveness? 



Background recipients considered emplbyable have been required to register for 

^ wqiic, educatioh, or training since the Work Incentive (win) Sogram 

beg^ in 1967. In 1981 and 1982^ Congress authorized work program 
options that let state afdc ^ericies try differerit approaches. The 
bptibris were: (1) win Deriibristratibns, an alternative to wm, both of 
which s^eeomprehehsive eihploymeht and traihihg programs; (2) Com- 
muhity Work Experience Programs (cwep), a workfare approach; (3) 
employment search; and (i) work supplementation, where afdc grants 
subsidize jobs. The Departriierit bf Health arid Hmriari Services bversees 
these bptibris. Thus, afdc work program responsibility shifted away 
from the Depg^fcmeht of Labor and the state emplojohent agencies, 
wWch still provide employment and training services tmder the regular 
WIN Program. 

Althbu^ WIN Demonstrations such as Massachusetts' Employment and 
Training Choices or California's Greater Avenues for Independence have 
received much publicity^ little is known about the characteristics of pro- 
grams nationally, or their effectivenesjs. To obtain national data on work 
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prograxns begiih under the hew options, we contacted 61 prbgraans oper- 
ating in 38 states in 1985, using a questionnaire and visits to pro- 
gram sites: 



Results in Brief variety of work pregrsuh bptii^ has ^veh states the flexibility to 

tmior their programs to locai needs. But multiple le^ladve authoriza- 
tions have resulted in a patchvwk of adrainistrative responsibilities and 
lack of overall program directidr . Further, the disparate levels of fed- 
eral matching funds across prbgi*aras limit states' ability to matclt work 
program options with p^iapaarits' heeds. Program authorizations could 
be consolidated and funding levels made consistent across programs 
without reducing state flexibility. 

To serve more participants, prbgrains spread thenr Imuted funds thiidy, 
providing ine3q)ensive services, such as job search assistance, and 
paying for few support services. Yet, the prog^rams gao examined served 
only a minority of adult afdc recipients in 1985, excluding many with 
young children or severe barriers to employment. Serving these people 
wodd reqmre more mte^ services and greater support and thus 
higher per-person expenditures. 

Evaluations of the work pri^ams have shown modest positive effects 
on the emplosnneht smd^miB^^ of partieipants. But w^es were often 
msufficient to boost participants off welfare. Thus, programs should not 
be expected to produce massive reductions in the welfare rolls. Some 
participants^ while not attaiiiing emplc^ttient, reach pbtehtially impor- 
tant interim goals such as completion of high school equivalency. These 
gafe, as wSl as more long term effects, such as job retention, have not 
been assessed. A wider range of measures is needed to determine the 
overall impact of the programs. 



Principal Findings 



Disparate Rrograih aiid 
Adinirastration Funding 



Wlieh astate divide woric pro-am respohsibil^^^ between its afdc and 
employment agencies, duplication of staff and services sometimes 
r^uits. In addition, federal regulations for the various program cations 
sometimes conflict, making coordination difficult. 
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WIN Demonstrations rec^ 90 percent federal funding, while the other 
options are matelied at SGjpereeht. Between 1981 and 1987, win funds 
deetoed by 70 ]^ limiting the resources available for education 
and training. The other program options do not limit available federal 
funds, but restrict allowable activities. Overall, the state programs 
deperided heavily on federal funds, making them vtSherable to feder^ 
funding eutbaefe. 



SmaH Proportion of AFBG ^ 1985, the work prc^ams reached a mihbrity of adult afdc recipients, 
Recipients Served ^ estimated 22 pereeht in states with wm Etemc^^^ operating a 

fuH year. Most women with children under 6, the Iso-gest group of adult 
recipients, were not required to participate. Some programs also 
excluded people with minimal work histories or severe educational defi- 
ciencies who would require more expensive support or education and 
trmnihg services^ Serving them rrS^t produce a ^eater payoff, how- 
ever, because they are at risk of becoming long term, and thus more 
costly, AFDC recipients. 



Emphasis on Job Search Dver^, the predominant service provided by win Demonstrations in 

1986 was job search assistance, designed to place participants immedi- 
ately in jobs, rather than imprdve skills. Lack of resources was a major 
reason for this emphasis. Three-fourths of the win Demonstrations spent 
less than $690 per partieips^^ few wm Demonstrations emphasized 
more expensive training and education services. 



Outside Sources Used for Of the 61 programs surveyed, 59 offered child care assistance to their 
Support Services psfftieipahts, but haif spent less than 6.4 percent of their 1985 budgets 

for this piupose. Sixty programs provided transportation assistance, 
with the median program spending 6.9 percent of its budget. The pro- 
grams depended instead on other sources, sucTi as Social Services Block 
Grant funds or their own makeshift arrangements. Program staff 
reported that programs were not always able to meet participants' sup- 
port service needs and consequently did not serve some who were 
eligible. 



Modest Lllprovements, but Th^s f^^w available program evaluations showed modest increases in 
Many People Remain on emplosmient and earnings. In line with the types of services provided, 

j^^Q most participants ended up in low pajong and/or part-time jobs, so that 

in half the pro^sons, fewer than 48 percent of the participants left afdc 
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after finding work. Other factors that may have limited positive results 
included economic conditions (e.g., the job market) and the problems 
participants faced in making the transition front welfare to work. 



Uniform Information With ftew federal refRjrting requirements of standard definitidns, pro- 

Lacking grains collected the data they chose, making comparisons difficult. Data 

oh such ihattere as p^ieipant eliaracteristics, tjri>es of jobs found, and 

job retention were not available. 



Mattere for 

Congressional 

Gonsideration 



In deliberating legislative proposals to eliahge woiic program pbliey. 
Congress should develop a coherent, streamlined federal work program 
policy that would preserve some of the more desirable features of the 
programs begun in the past 5 years. To accomplish this, Ck)ngress may 
wish to consider the following: 

Authorizing one program that pennits a range of services would give the 
state? flexibility to meet their local needs and help resolve the di vision 
of admirustrative res]^^ 

Providing stable federal funding with a uroform matchtig rate for ail 
opticas would help states plan their programs and emphasize services 
they iDelieve are most appropriate; 

Ejncouraging states to serve people with severe barriers to employment 
could help increase Ibrig-term program effects, but would also require 
more resources; 

Induding more women with children imder 6 would help them benefit 
from education and training services before becoming long-term welfare 
users, tltough the necessary additional child care could cost pirograms 
more. While a p£ui;ieipatibh requirement for these women may not be 
desirable or feasible, voluhtsd^ participation could be encouraged if 
appropriate activities and support services were available; 
Determining the need jfor and providing adequate support services, 
including services while participants make the transition to work, could 
help increase pstttieipatioh jo 

jSevelbping more sophisticated measure of performance, including 
interim progress and job quality, would aid in program assessment and 
could encourage serving the hard--to-emplby; and 
Developing a unifbnri federS reporting system with standard defini- 
tions smd a more consistent structure iFor program evaluation would help 
in assessing progress, comparing programs, and assessing their 
effectiveness. 
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Recommendations 



in view of the Matters for Con^ei^ional Consideration discussed above, 
this report contains no recommendations for agency action. 



Agency Ck)inmehts 



GAO did not request official agen^ comments on a draft of this report. 
GAO discussed the scope of its work with agency officials and its findings 
and observations about prograrns with state i)f ogram officials, whose 
comments have been included where appropriate. 
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Ghapter 1 



Introduction 



Background: • rri 1^1 and 1 982. Congress §aye state AFDC agencies new work 



§rpgrarri options: (1j WIN EDembnstrationsii2i^Comrnunj^V\fo 
xperience Programs (CW^ 
suppJemeDtatbn, a related form of which, grant diversion, is run as a 
special project: 



nearly doubled. 

• About a_quarter_i)f those wha ever useiAFbG j'eceive it for more than 
10 years aver time: Accounting for almost 60 percent of recipients at 
any one time, this group uses a large proportion of program 
resources, but their charBcierlstics make them difficult to help. 

• VVbrrieri face particular problerris in becbmirig self-sufficient through 
employment; chijd- rearirici responsLbilities, Lack of child support, 
earnings that are generally^less than those of men,_high work 
expenses (siicti as child care), and a generally lower level of 
education or job skills. 



• Used a rriall-out questionnaire to 61 programis in 38 states; visited 12 
states. 



• Reviewed the literature on work programs and poverty; discussed 
work/welfare issues with experts. 



AFDC 
Population: 




Report 

Methodoldgy: 



Collected information oh program characteristics, participants, 
activities, support services, and results. 
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dyer the past 6 yeara^ state agencies admimstering the Aid to Families 
With Dependent Children (Afdc) Program have tafen a new look at 
linldiig welfare ahd woflc. A dei/rfopteig c»raera that this link should 
be strengtJtehed is sigSsded by the states' interest in work-related pro- 
grams, renewed as a r^ult of federal legislative changes made in 1981 
and 1982. Such programs establish an dbligatibn for participation in 
return for benefits, an bpFNortunity for recipients to obtain heeded skills 
and education, or bo^i. 

Althou^ serving a minority of welfare recipients^^ some programs- 
such i>s C^ifornia's Greater Avenues for Independence (gaSj) or Massa- 
chusetts' Emplo5rm^t and Itafei^ Qst) Ghoic^ — have received much 
ine(^a att^tibn ^ sgpproach^ to reforming welfare. Although past pro- 
posals for comprehensive welfare reform have met with little success, 
the idea of changing the welfare system recently has attracted hew 
interest. Ah admihistratioh wdflahg group has developed a draft report 
oh ttie welfare system recommehdihg a series of state demonstaration ini- 
tiativCT that would include mandatory worjk programs for welfare recip- 
ients. Independent of an overall welfare 

sf^ific propcKsals to replace or Jilter work program authority have beeh 
advanced, including ohe by ttie admihistratioh ahd several by members 
of ttie Gohgress. 

Although some of the new work prd^axt^ are well-khbwn and a few 
studies are available oh specific prb^an^, Httle is faiqwh about the pro- 
ffrsms as a whofe R^rcsehtative Ted Weiss, chainnan of the Subcom- 
ndttee on fatergovemmental Relations and Human Resources^ House 
Committee on Goveniment C^ratio asked us to exsuiiihe the pro- 
grams begun since 1981 to deterinihe their progress and tiieir implica- 
tions for the future of wbric prb^ihhs. Dur review fociised oh the 
programs* bse^ pro-am participants, activities partici- 

pants attended, the support services they received, and program results 
to date. 

Me»t of tti^ pro^sffhs are hot what is conuhohly Imown as 
"worirfare**— work in exchange for welfare benefits— though they are 
often called by this name, While some programs adbpt this apprbach as 
their primaiy activity, others bf fer it only as bhe bf several activities, 
which might also include educatibh and traihihg, and still others do hot 
i3®e it at report therefore refers to the pro-ams as a whole as 

"work pro-ams," not as workfare. 
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The 1981 and 1982 changes in work/welfere pro-ams occurred within 
the context of concern about increasing Afdc caseloads arid experiditures 
mthe 1970s as s^the dr^atic irrcre^ in labor force partiapation 
among women with children during the past 20 years, lliese chsmges 
raised questions about afdc mothers with children being supported 
without wdrking^Ug^^ting instead that tlgy should at least be pre^ 
paring for work. The Work Incentive (win) Program, the primary p>ro- 
^am directed specif icffly at helping i^T>e fedpients reduce their need 
for welfare, had been criticized both for the inefficiency of dual agency 
administration and for failing to help many welfare recipients leave the 
rolls. 

In 198i, the administration proposed elimins^g win and requiring 
states to establish mandatory workfare programs called Community 
Work Expetietvoe Programs Ccwep). The workfare concept was first used 
in state arid local gerieral assistarice programs as early as the 1930s, but 
was pf bWbited Jbrf supported prb^amsjmtfl 1981, except for 
special demonstrations. In 1981, however, the Congress allowed states 
to establish cwEP programs jts one of three new work program options 
authorized iri the Orithiblis Budget Recbriciliatidri Act (OBRA). 

«t Paramount among these optionsj^is that of operating win under a 

single agency . Prior to 1981, the wm Program was jointly administered 
by the Departments of Labor (DOLr) and Health and Htmian Services 
(HHS) at the federal level, arid by the State Emplbyjrrient Security Agericy 
(^sk) arid Uie Aft»G ageri^r at tiie state level. This dual agency adrimiis- 
tration was ciiticized as ^ficult to administer by many state officials, 
who also believed that win was too inflexible to meet states' ri^ds- For 
example, all states were required to use at least drie-third of their funds 
for on-the-job tradning arid public service employment. 

OBRA gave states the option of operating experimental win programs 
administered solely by the afdc agencies._These "win Demoristrations" 
gave static more flexibility iri d^igriirig their prbgrariis arid alldcatirig 
resburces. Most of the seiyi<^s, h^^ under the 

regular win program, wWchthis report does not stddress. win Demon- 
strations, like the regular win program, may offer a range of services 
including assistarice iri searching for emplc^merit, work experience, arid 
vbcatibnal skills training. 

By the beginning of fis^ year 1986, 26 states hsrf received demonstra- 
tion status^ accounting for over two-thirds of win funding. The win Dem- 
onstration authority is temporary. The demonstrations may operate for 



New Work I^ogram 
Options 
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three yeara f riMh the date of initial gqpprbval by hhs, except that those 
^proved before June 30, 1984, can be extended to June 30, 1987. The 
deadline for all applications for demonstration status was June 30^ 
1985. 

A ttedoption aut^^^ obra was work suppiementation in which 

the participant's welfare grant would be^U)^ to subsidize a job in a 
public or private nonprofit entity. The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 
Cdefra) amended this bptibh to permit job develd^nentih ttie private 
sectbn RSor to e^Sa^s taplemehtation,_siinU laiown as 

"grant diversion" were authorized using waivers permitted by Section 
1115 of title Social Security Act. Finally^ the Tax EJqliity and Fiscal 
Responsibility Act (tefra) gave state Aroc agencies a fourth bptibh, 
employment search, titrbu^ wWdi they could require applicants and 
recipients to look for a job either individually or as part of a group. 



Ftm tog aiid 
Administf ation of 
Warfc F^ograins 



At the federal level, hhs oversees the wm Etemoristrations and the other 
bptibhs^DOt cbntuiues to sivaxe oversight responsibility with mis for 
states with regular win pro-ams. 

Fundu^ for the win program has been declihihg in the past 5 yeare. 
Qri^alljvas vo^re people came mto ttte program, federal funding ^ew 
from $98 million in 1971 to$340 million in 1974. (The federal govern- 
ment paj^ 90 percent of win costs; tiie state must provide the 
remainder.) Fundihg remaihed a«ady at about $365 millibh over the 
second half of the decade. In 1981, fuhdibr^ began to decline^ from $365 
mifflbh ta $267 million in 1985 and $211 million in 1986, a total drop of 
42 percent. Funding for 1987 has been set at $110 million^ or 70 percent 
less than in 1981. Di constant 1985 doUars, program funding was almost 
three timiM as much in real terms in 1974 as it was eleven yesff^ later in 
1985 (see Fig. 1.1). 
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1 1.1: WIN Budget Authority: 1968- 
1987 (In Current and Constant 1985 
Dollars) 



800 Dollars (Millions) 




300 



Constant 1985 S 
Current $ 



States receive a win aUocation from a fixed appropriation. That iSj the 
federal government provide 90 percent of the funding for win tip to the 
state's nts^ommn aHoeaticm^Wittt the erea^^ Demonstra- 
tions 2Kid the decline in funding, the practice of aiiocating funds based 
on peri'ormance ended and states received a set proportion from a 
shrinkiiig funding pool. The CWEP, job search, and work supplementation 
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options receive 50 FMereent matching gr^ for administration as part of 
oyersdi adndnistrativ (which are not capped), although a 
compaiatively small amount of fiindr has gone to these programs. 

The work programs run by^Arae agencies need pro vide vei^htde data to 
ffis on their partidpai^^ and activities. While hhs provides a quarterly 
reporting format for win Demonstrations, it reqtures only the most basic 
data on participation a2id placements. CRegtUar wm I^dgrams have been 
subject to much mbre extensive reqiiiremehts,) Other work-related dem- 
onstration pr^ects must fHe qusotef ly progre^ reports, but are allowed 
to decide what data they will report. jP^ograms that are not demonstra- 
tions are not suty^ct to reporting requirements. 



AFDG Work PrbSrain & 1985, about 11 milUon people, or 3.7 miiiion families, received afdc, 
p - ;r the main federal source of cash welfare for families with children. 

JrarEieipailtS Almost lb million recipients in 1985 lived in faurttilies where there was 

only one parent— UsusQly a woman. The rest— about 1 millfoh people- 
lived in ftiitdlies receiving atoc-up (afdc f orf amilies where the principal 
^ge earner is unemployed).^ Thus, most afdc work program 
participants are likely to be women. 

The number of single-parent f sarffliies on aftdc rteariy doubled from 1970 
to i985^^owtag from 1.8 to 3.4 million, (afdo-up families grev^ at an 
even faster rate, but accoxmted for a mvudx smaller number oflamilies.)^ 
Increased numbers of single parent f^amilies i^eiving afdc reflect in 
part the growth in the number of female-headed families in pM3iverty — 78 
percent over ttie saine time period^ While the poverty rate for persons in 
femsde-headed famlies changed Uttie over this period, it is much higher 
than that for other famiUes^^ 1/2 times that for all other families in 
1985.3 



Recent rese^ch usmg the Panel Surv^ of bicome E^amics (rero), a IB 
year longitudinal study, estimates that about a quarter of those who 
ever use afdc receive it for 10 or more years over time. These Ibhg-term 

^Uj5. Hbu^, Coimnittee oh Ways and MeaiiSi BadqQi ^ci Material and Etota o i^Prc^rams Within the 
Jurisdicti on^) ^ ti^eCoOTunlttee on Ways and Means, 99th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, DC: GPO, 
1986),p.391. 

^Badcgrburid Material, p.391. 
^EKireau of the Ge^^ 

States: 1985 (Advance Data ftmi the March^ 198&^C:un^t Pdpulatidn Survey), Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No. 164 (Washington, DC: GPO, 1^), pp.23-24. 
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users account for almost 60 percent of Afdc recipients at one time.* 
They use a larger proportibh of the totsd resources and are the most 
difficult to help. The data indicate that the people most likely to be long- 
term users are those who 

• had never been manied when they began receiving atoc; 

• are black; 

• dropped out of high school; ; 

• have no recent work experience; or 

• entered afdc when they were very youiig or their youngest child was 
less than three ye&ra bld.^ 

Thus, tho^ who would afford the greatest welfare savings by becoming 
emplc^ed have to bvercbme the biggest barriers — lack bf educatibh and 
wbric experie^ and child care respohsibiHti^ — tb achieve financial 
independence. 

Although many wdmen move out of poverty through a change in family 
structure such as marriage, they have p^tieular prbblems in becbmmg 
self^siifficient thrbu^ err^lbyinent. Mrny women with child-rearing 
responsibilities do not receive child support or receive less than the full 
amount awarded them by a court. They enter a job market where 
wbitieri earii less than men. Th^ and bther factbre such as transpbrta- 
tibh mid chfld care ebsts, the e^hbmy as a whole, and theS lack bf edu- 
cation or job sidlls stre problems for women on afdc who wish to find 
and I^p jobs. 



Objectives, Scope 
Methodcdogy 



fit doing the wbric requited by the dt airman of the Subcommittee on 
fiitergovemmental Relations and Human Resources, House Committee 
on Goyermnent C^ra^ we sought to answer five questions in our 
cbllectibh bf information bh wbrk programs: 



What are the characteristics of the pro^Tams nationally? 
Who arc the participants? 

What activities are provided by the states to prepare participants for 
Work? 

^ttevid t. Eiiwbod, Trntetink * *Would-Be" long^TEsnn Redpiente of AFDC fPrinoetOTu NJ: 
MathenuUica Policy Research, bicv, 1986) p.26. 

^JP^y^P^i PP!?J^rM*^^ of tttiii j^^B^^l^i^]^^ ^ ^^pi^^^^^y^t but 

in^teadare^s^^ 

moUters are likely to have other characr^ristics, such as having never been^marriedi araodsted wiA 
long-tenn welfare receipt The woman's age has no independent impact on length of time on welfare; 
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• What support services are provided to psotieipaitts and to what extent 
does tlte lade of^Htese services act as a barrier to participation? 

• What have the program results been and what are the problems with 
assessing those results? 

T^^dress th^qu^ons,^e the "new*^ woric/welfare 

effor ts — the employment pro-ams begun as a result of obra and 
TEraA-— and gathered information on all such pragrams c^rating in 
1985. The r^)drt provides infonnatibri arid cdrriparisdris by prc^aih 
type. It does riot cbriip^e the prc^raii^ nm by the agencies with 
the regtfl^ wm Program. Our review was conducted at hhs' Office of 
Family Assistance (whose functions are now in the Family Sui:p5rt 
Administration), in the state agencies that £Ulmirilster the Afdc work 
programs, and in localities where the proj^ariis are being operated. 



Types of Infoiination We relied on four sources: (1) a review of the literature and empirical 

Collected material ori welfare, work prbgnuris, arid trerids in poverty; (2) iriter- 

views with experts on welfare and^pbver^; j;3) a msfi smvey for 
descriptive data oh ^ programs operating in 1^85; and (4) case studies 
of progrOTis operating in 12 states. Collection of the various types of 
data overiaj^)ed to some extent. New studies on work programs came 
but during the cburse bf bur project; we reviewed therii as they became 
available, ^^feb, sbitte site visite were cbmpieted prior to the mail survey 
so that insights from the visits could eiuich the development of the 
questionnaire. 



literature Review and fc addition to the ixifoimation we collected, we reviewed written mate- 

Expert Gohsultants poverty and employment-related programs (see the bibliography 

for sources consulted)- We particularly ribted results bf ttie Maripbwer 
Deriibristratibri Research Gbrpbratibri (»S>Re) m-gbirig study in 11 states, 
with 3 stat^ completed at the time of our study. In 8 of the states, the 
resejo-ch design compares job placement succi^ of participants with 
that of oontrol groups- The study allows mmc to assess which portiori of 
the results are dUe to the programs arid which to general eriiployriient 
bppbrturiities br^iri^vidual attiibut^. The programs mdrc^s studymg 
OTe from the same group covered by our survey, thus providing added 
depth and, in some cases, measurable outcomes to our information. 

To suppleriierit our materija, we interviewed experts iri the fields of wel- 
fare arid pbver^. These included policy experts, program officials, rep- 
resentatives of advocacy groups, and researches. 
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Mail Questionnaire Througt* btir mail survey, we collected infbirnation oh participatibh, 

suppOTt servic^, fimdihg, job placemente for 61 programs active in 
1985 in 38states. Becaiise the federal government collects little Infprma- 
. tion on afdc workprograins, e^h program had to be contacted indiyidu- 
ally . A lack of uniform data defihitidns made data cdllectiGh difficult. 
While this study is a firet attempt at desenbihg the afdc woric prograikis 
nattonSly, it should be viewed as a broad indicator of their status, 
rather than a fully detailed picture. 

A telephone survey to all states and the District of Golumbia identified 
programs meeting the following criteria: 

• operating imder the authority of Title IV-A or IV-C of the Social Security 
Act| 

• operated by the state Aroe agency; and 

• operating in 1985. 

We defined a program as a service or ^rdup of services whicK were 
offered to the same pool of afk; reeipiehts. Hius, some states might 
have several je^lative options (e.g., a win Demonstration ^th a cwep), 
but consider them part of the same program while another state ralght 
consider the same cations to be separate programs. 

The qu^tibimaire (see App. I) ws^ based bh bw previous work and site 
visits^ We pretested it in three stat^. Because there are no unifonn 
reporting requirements for these programs and each state collects and 
summarizes data dif^rently, we asked pn^ram siaff to provide esti- 
mates where actual figures were not available. All 61 prb^ams 
r^pbnded. To make the smswei^ as complete and consistent as possible, 
we discussed and obtained clarification of tihe answers on each question- 
naire through telephone calls to program officials. We did not, however, 
independently verify the answers. 

The data derived from our survey are presented in three forms in the 
report. (1) In some cases, we present aggregate data on the national 
level, e.g., the total numbers of people involved in prbgrarhs of each type 
thrbu^but the nation, or the total axnbuht of money spent bh each type 
of pregram. (2) jS other cases, we^r^ht progrsin-level data. For 
exsanple, we show the number of participants in five illustrative pro- 
grams: the programs with the highest number of participants (the max- 
imum)> median number of pariicipants, and lowest number of 
participants (the mixiimiun), and the 25th and 75th percentiles. Tim 
latter way of displaying the data gives a sense of the vjoiation between 
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individual pfdgrains. (3) In a few eases, we present data on the state 
level, e.g., the totaJi nmnber of participants or total expenditures for all 
the programs in each state. 



Case Studies F^om Bice For a ittore extensive review of the programs, we visited 12 states 

Visits between April, 1985 ^d March, 1986: California (San Diego Cbunty), 

Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts^ Michigan Minnesota^ New York, 
Oklahoma, Permsj^vania^ South Carolina, Texas, and Washington. These 
were selected for diversity of program ^]pe and service, geographic dis- 
persion, and knowledge of specific programs gained from reviewing 
iS^ffles. ft addition to time spent at program head<iuarters, the \dsits to 
stat^ included trips to regional^ coun^, and city welfare offices, as well 
as sites at which program activities r^/i^re being provided. 

Eftiringthe visits, we met a cross-section of people associated with the 
progrann^. At the state level, we interviewed jpeople such as cbrnissiohere 
of the human services agency^ pro-am directors, staff in charge of var- 
ious a^cts of prbgfam operation, and staff in agencies or programs 
providing services to the wbflc prbgrsttn, ?uch as employment service or 
Social Servic^ Biock Grant (ssbg or title XX). At the county or regional 
level, we met with local prpgram directors, caseworkers, provider^ of 
training, and employers. We observ&i activities such as job search vmrk- 
shops and brientatibh session and vfeited tr^nihg facilities. We visited 
work sites smd spoke v^^ program participants. In several states, 

we also met with representatives of legal services and other advocacy 
©•oups. Our site visits were summarized in a standard format. 
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Rndings: * WlfsLDennonsLi ons_providethe_wkl&atrangGQf^rvice-ChQicesand 

are the basis fo. several new comprehensive orograms, bat the 
authorization for most of them will expirs in 1987. 

• Federal prograrn authorizations allow fiexibility in jDrogram design, as 
well as disparate goals. 



• Tbe existenceiof fouiidifterentprogiam_3uthQriti^^ dapJication 
and inefficiency on the state level and impedes development of a 
coherent work program policy; 

• Pfbgrarns receive diffei'eht federal matching rates. WIN funds have a 
high 90-percent match, but declined by 70 percent between 1981 and 
19p7. ThuSj spme^p^^^ limited services of 
the other options to supplement their funds. 



• The programs depended heavily on federal funds in Fiscal Y^ar 1985: 
Over 70 percent of iheir funding came from federal sources, most 
notably WIN. Thus, they are particularly vulnerable to federal 
cutbacks. 

• LilniiTial federal re^iirng requirements Impede obtaining a clear 
picture of the programs. 



Implications: • Allowing states flexibility to tailor programs to local needs Is a 
desirable work program feature, but does not require multiple 
jDrogram authorizations. 

• DecjLnins f undihg^ the temporary nature of the important WIN 

demonstratioiibption^and other features of ttie current authorizations 
combine to cteate^ uncertainty about the future federal role in 
employment-related welfare programs. 
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The new cations created by obra and tefra gave the state afdc agencies 
much flexibilii^ in desighir^ their work pro©^ains, increasing their 
abaity to tailbr pro^^ms to then- omi local nee^. By 1985, 38 states 
had selected one or more opSons, fonnir^g 61 different programs. These 
programs varied in administrative approaches and goals, wWch raJciged 
from yuick reductioh in ttie welfare rolls or enhancement of partici- 
pants' long-term self-sufficiency to requiring work in exchange for wel- 
fare. Greaiioh of thrae new pro^^ms increased the division of work 

program administration that began with the dual administration of win, 
as AFDC agencies in states with regular WIN programs set up programs of 
their own. 

Overall, the programs depended heavily on federal doUaiB, although 
federal/^state shares varied across programs. Over 70jpercent of the 
$272 millidn spent on the AFDC work pro-ams in 1985 came from fed- 
eral sources. But the most important fundmg^souree, win, declmed by 70 
percent from 1981 to 1987^ Kffereht program types receive different 
levels of federal matching funds, which can lead to emphasizing specific 
program services based on funding availability. 



TRe New PrOfiram i9Bi Bnd 1982 legislative changes grew out of compromise with the 

^ administration over workfare and the states' wish tp try a new form of 

Up tlORS administering WIN. Thus, th^ were hot the result of a coherent hew 

approach to welfare employment, but ah attempt to allow states more 
flexibility^ without deciffing vsrfiat pemaneht^hanges to work programs 
were needed, obra and teftol allowed state afdc agencies to operate four 
new programs: 

• wm Demmistratibi^, Rowing the state welfsSe ^ehcy to operate the 
WIN Progrsan, sore the most significant option. lite regular win ftrojgraras, 
they can offer a comprehensive array of services, but have more flexi- 
bility in designing activities. The autiiority to dpef ate win iii this mariner 
is tempbrfiury, however, due to expire for most states oh June 30, 1987. ' 

• ft eqmmrauty ^q)enence Programs, participmtte work off their 
benefits in unpaid work assignments in public or private non-profit 
agencies^ a cqncept known as "workfare." cwep participants must per- 
form work with a tiseftd pulixwe, but not substitute for regular wbrkere. 
Placem^t m unsubsidized jobs must tsSce pnonty oyer wbfltf are jobs. 

• Employment (or job) search programs for applicsmts and recipients can 
provide group job seiarch classes, job develc5)ment, W5rk orientation, 
and referrals. In the first year up to 16 weeks of job search may be 
required, with 8 weeks per year thereafter. 
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• in woric supplemerttati the welfare gi^t subsidizes wages paid by 
employers to partidpants. Eknployers may provide bn-tlle^bb training. A 
similar optidn^ called grant Has been operated using waiveirs 

under Section 1115 of the Social Security Act. The program's objective is 
that tiie empl^^^ ttie participant as an unsubsidized employee at 
the end of the training period, usually between four and six months. 

Details on the msjjbr feature of tiie four options that state afdc agencies 
are permitted to operate appear in Table 2.1. 
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JBb\9 2,1; Characterigtfcft of Wbrk Program Qptfbris Available to State AFDC Agencies 



Gharacterlfttics 



WIN Bemonatratlons 



eWEP 



Job aaarch 



Work supplementation 



Legislative Aothority 



Title IV*e4)f Social 
S(3CUrity Act 



Title IV-Acf Social -- 
Security Act, section 409 



Tijie IV-A of Social 
Security Act, sectibri 

_402ia)(35). 



Title-IX'-A of Social 
Security Act, section 414. 



Purpose of Program 



Demonstrate single- 
agency administratidh of 
WIN program^ with 
objective ol providing _ _ _ 
training and employment 
opportunities 



Provide experience and 
training for individuals not 
otherwise able to find 
employment. 



Redjjcejvelfare 
dependency by assisting 
individuals Jnolita^ 
regular employment: 



Allow states to Use AFDC 

funds to develop and 

subsidize work positions 
as an alternative to aid 
provided to AFDC 
recipients. 



Geographic Scope 



May be less than 

statewide jf s^tate. 

designates remote areas. 
Services may vary by site. 



May include vvhple state 
or designated areas. 



Must be statewide. 



May bejess than 
statewide: 



Participation 

Who must participate 



A^es 1 6_t6_64 (except 
students 16-1 7); with 
children Stover; working 
less than 30 hrs./wk.; 
living In WLN project area; 
and not seriously 
physically or mentally 
impaired. 



Only recipients rjggistered 
for WIN may be required 
to participate, except at 
state's option, wbrheh 
withlchJIdrenageAto &if 
child care is available, or. 
those exempted from^lN 
for remoteness may be 
included. 



Applic^ts and recipients 
required to register for 
WIN; may include those 
exempited from WIN for 
remoteness. 



No required participants; 
state may establish 
eligible categories. 



Who may participate 



Exempl applicants and. 
recipients in WIN project 
areas. 



May allow volunteers from 
exempted groups: 



May allow exempted 
groups to participate. 



Anyone in eligible 
categories. 



Who is exempt 



Under 16 or 65 or older; 
v/ittt child under 
seriously ill, incapacitated, 
or physically impaired h in 
rerhbte area;^ working 30 
hrs^wksl. or mojre;^ge 16- 
17 and is a full-time 
student; or pregnant in 
third trimester. 



Ariypne exerhpt from W^ 
(with: the iwo exceptions 
listed above); anyone 
wdrkjng at least oO hrs./ 
rrip, and earning at least 
minimum wage for that 
job: 



May exempiariy app^llcant 
who does not appear to 
meet AFDC eHgibllity 
criteria at tirhe application 
isfijedi WLN exceptions 
appiy^ with exceptions 
noted above. 



State jD ay esJabljsh 
exempt categories. 



Period of Participation 



Lnstjtuti6naitrainlrig:_avg. 
no more than 6 months; 
max 1 yr. Work 
experience: hb more than 
13 weeks. 



Notjnoreihan number of 
hours in any month 
obtained by dividing 
AFDC grant by mihimUrri 
wage._Time period 
unlimite d. 



Applicants up to 8 wks. 
initially; up to 8 additional 
wks. over 12-mdnth 
jDeribd. 



Grant may be diverted for 
no more than 9 months. 
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Characteristics 



WiN Pambhstratibns 

BdiusaJidparticipate or 
accept employment 
without good cause 
results in reduct[bh of 
AFDC grjLhttdLS mlonJhs 
at first occurrence and 6 
months at second: 

AFDC-re^ular— heeds of 

person/eiuslngJo 

cooperate dropped from 
grant calculation. 

AFDLC-UP— ifpeLson 

refusing is principal wage 
earner, assistance for 
entire family is denied. 



CWEP 



Job search 



Work suppiementation 



Sanoiionslor Mandatory 
Participants 



Same^ WIN _ 
demonstrations. 



Samejas WIN, except 
state may reduce period 
for which sanctions are in 
effect. 



N/A 



Support Services 

Child Care 



Provided; mother may Participant reimbursed for 

choose ty per but may not day care costs or state 

refuse if available. Any may provide directly, Up 

necessary services may to $160/mo. 

be contiaueifor^ days, 

or (at state option) 90 Participant reimbursed for 

days. cdst^ directly related to 

participation, or state may 

Program maypay firiany provide directly, 
service necessary to find 
employment or take 
traihihg^May be 
cbhtihued for 30 days, or 
90 days at state option. i:: 

May pay for family Reimbursement up to 

planning, cdur[selind, $1 0/ma for other 

emplbymeht-related expanses; state may 

medicat and selected. provide workers 

vocational rehabilitation compensation: 
services. May tse 
cbhtihued foi^ 30 days or 
90 days at state option. 

90% federal match. 50% federal match for 

administrative costs. 



Must be furnish bi, or 
participants ar ^ et- her 
paid in advance or 
reimbursed. 



No specific provisions. 



Other 



Other services necessary 
for participation. 



No specific provisions. 



Funding 



50% federal match for 
administrative costs. 

State may require 
participation Ln any 
combination of CWEP, 
WIN. and job search^Job 
plac(3meh^must have 
priori ty over bt her 1 1 

services. May require 

individual to participate in 
empldyment search when 
hbt in CWEP br WIN 
actilty. 



50% federal match for 
administrative costs. 



Coitiponentt and 
activities 



May include but hbt 
liiTjited to: job trairiih§j job 
search^ job findlng^clubs, 
work experience, grant 
diversion, educatidh, and 
service cbhtracts with 
state empbyment service, 
JTPA, or private 
placement agencies. 



Work experience primary 
activity. 



Eligible individuals may 
take_anLavaJlabje_ 
supplementediob 
provided^by either public 
br private enlplbyers. The 
admLrHstering agency may 
pay aU or part of the 
wages: (This type of 
prograrh previbjJsly has 
been run as special 
"grant diversion" 
projects. 
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Each state itiust Have either a win Dembnstratibh or a regidso* wm Pro- 
grain, The state, at its optioh^inay sdso selert any of the other three 
optiori® to op«^ in coi\junction with the win program or on its own. 
Becauw the cwep, job search, and 5wrk sui^lemehtatidh options are 
autiiorized under title IV-A of the Social Security Act, whiSi also autho- 
rizes the AFDC prc^am, tliey ^e somefenes referred to as the IV-A work 
pro^aira. llie seiTic^jliat various options permit are duplicative to 
some extent, wm and wm Demonstrations can offer a form of work 
experience which is similar in activities performed to that under cwh>, 
although it differs in the determihatibh of houx^ wbflked; The two forms 
bf WIN ^m atlsb of f^ job seafcit services similar to those provided imder 
the employment search option. 



The federal le^lative and administrative frameworic leaves room for 
tite states to set different proj^ram goals. Throughout its history, the wm 
program has been cau^t between the goals of (1) immediately reducing 
welfare e^^nditures thrbugh quick job placements and (2) helping indi- 
viduals increase their abilities to achieve long-term self-suffidehqy by 
imprbviri^ tfeir educatibn and^kills prior to placement in unsubsidized 
jobs, i^dh may or may not reduce expenditures more In the long term. 
The new program legislation has not resolved the tensibn between these 
two goals, leayihg the choice to state governing officials or individual 
program administrators. 

Either goal is possible within the overall structure of a win Demonstra- 
tion. Job search programs by definitibh have a goal bf quick jbb place- 
ments, while graiht diversibh or wbrk supplemehtatibh pf bgrains take a 
longer terin approach by guaranteeing as much as 9 months in a subsi- 
dized job. 

Even a program ^rpe such as cwep with a harrbw range of services may 
have a number of possible goals. ewiP gosds ma>' ihdude: 

• helping welfare recipients find unsubsidi2sedjobs^^ 

• deterring emplbyable pec^le from going oh of staying bh welfare, 

• providing services bf value to local communities in return for their 
eiipehdit^s bh welfare^ or 

• increasing public support for welfare by giving citizens cause to believe 
that all who can work are doing so. 

Our site visits and the literatwe provide examples of programs with 
these various goals. We visited cwEre that saw their main ob^iective as 



Disparate Work Program 
Goals 
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helping recipients leann sldlls and obtain pem employment. 
According to an Urban Institute study, cwep is most often used to pro- 
vide limited work experience. ^ We also found states emphasizing 
worirf ara's potential in redudng welfare rolls and obtaining work in 
exchange for welfare. One program ^rc studied even viewed cwep as a 
long-term employment program in an environment of high 
unemploymeht.2 



Federal funding formulas vary by pro-am type. The federal govern- 
ment provides 90 percent of win Cincluding win Demonstration) funding 
up to a fixed amount for each state. The other three progriuns receive 
Aree adimhistrative funds (sometimes known as "regular federal funds" 
or IV-A funds), for which the federsd share is 50 percent with the total 
amount unlimited. (As discussed below, however, the states have drawn 
a relatively small amount of IV-A funds, most likely because of the 
higher state contributidh required.) 

The two fonns off unding can be mixed. States running a cwep in con- 
junction with a vra^ Denwnstration, for example^ can use win money to 
pay for cwep EUtivities. They can also receive IV^A fimds to fund cwep 
activities within the vm Demdhstratibh. This funding arraiigemeht can 
mean that a state will spend its Dembhstrattibn funds to the iiirat 
because of ttie higher matching rate, then supplement them with IV-A 
funds fdr allowable activities. This practice minimizes state 
expenditures. 



Federal Fianding Provisiens 
Differ 



Overall Work Program At thejjational level, the establishment of win Demonstrations and the 

Adttiinistration Divided three IV-A prd^am dptidns resiUted in a further division of wofk/wel- 

taxe policy aihdhg agencies in additidh to that inherent in win. The 1981 
and 1982 changes led to a much Is^er role for the ^^rc^agehci^ in work 
programs. The regular win program continues to be administered jointly 
by the Department of Labor and the Departinent of Health and Human 
Services, The win Demonstratibns and^the IV^A work programs, how- 
ever, OTe adrtmtistered solely by iffls^ The overall dol rdle has diminished 
as a result of decisions by half the states to adopt wm Demonstrations in 
lieu of regular win, repeated official administration proposals to phase 



^Demetra Smith Ni^tiiigale, F ^ e ral Emp fey ment and Traihing^olicy; Changes During the Reag ari 
Administration (Washington, DC: The Urban Institute, 1985) p. 80. 



2 Juditii M. Guerdn, Woric Iniaatives for Welfare Recipients: LeMons Fnm a Miriti-State acperiment 
(New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1986) p. 25. 
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out (and thiis Dot's role in afdc work programs), and staff 
reductions in boL's Employment and iVaining Administration.^ 

At the state levels this sUlministrative division can result in duplieatioh 
and ineffieiehey, impeding dev^^ of coherent state work pro- 

^sms. llie need to regulations and reporting require- 

ments for each program type creates administrative inefficiencies and 
hampers program cddrdinatibn^ even when the same agency runs the 
programs. Moreover, the riewreqmrmehtto establfeh Food Stamp work 
progmt^meaM ft states must follow still another set of regulations 
and reporting requirements, fii 13 states with regular win programs^ the 
AFDC agency also runs its own work program^ selerte^ from among the 
IV-A cations. We found instancy in which this dual system resulted in 
duplication of int^e, ease msmagem^t, and^service provision or in the 
wm pro-am taking psatid^ with the f^vest JBatriere to emplojrment 
and referring people with more severe problems to the IV-A program. 
Finally^ operating different prdgrams in different parts of a state can 
create inequities in service available to participants. 

T^e administrative situation could become more complex If the win 
Demonstration authority eiq)ires in 1987 as scheduled. If Congress has 
not established a replacement program, the win Demohstratidh states 
could have to revert to reg^^ wm Proems run by the sesa, recreating 
the sManurastra stru^ire for that form of wm and dismantling parts 
of the structure in the afdc agency- 



State Choices From 
Among Cations 



Gtuf <^ti3% states have ajle^dbility in pro^S'oi desi^ that is evident in 
the the options are put together, differing methods of administra- 
tion, and the changes made oyer the past 5 years. These changes, in 
which states try brie approach, alter or reject it, then try something new, 
illustrate how the pro^sohs develop, building oh past experience. 



EKLC 



By 1985, AFDC agencies in 38 states had joined the new work program 
effort. Their choices from among the options reflect different geographic 
distributions for two pn^am types. The majority of wm Bemorratra- 
tions v^re ih^rtheastemahd Midwestern states, as figure 2.1 shows, 
and the niStjority of cweps were in Southern and Western states^ along 
with regular win Programs. Job search arid work supplemeritation pro- 
grams were scattered throughout the country. 



^Ni^dngale, p. 60. 
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Figure 2.1: AFDC Wbrk Program Options Chosen by States in 1985 




^ WIN Demonstration 

• CWEP 

B Job Search 

A Wbrk Supplementation/ Grant Diversion 

Q Other 

□ WIN-only State 



Note: Connecticut, Jndiant^. and Tennessee started WIN Demonstrations at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1966, but these programs were not included in our survey. 

M£my stat^ chose to implement mere than one dptibh, as figure 21 also 
illusSates, but sometimes operated them as a sin^e program. TTius, 
from the individual cations states chose, we identified 61 pro-ams 
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operated in federal fiscal year 1986. The programs included 25 win Dem- 
onstrations,* 20 cwEPs, 6 Job Search programs, and 10 work supplemen- 
tatidn/grant divereioh programs.^ Ty^ of combinattohs included: 

wm Demonstrations combined with cwep, job search, or work suj^le- 
mentation/grant diversion programs; 

One or more small programs, such as ewEP or work supplemehlatibh/ 
^ant divereibri, operattng m a Umited area, separate from a win Demon- 
stratdbn; and 

One or more of the cwep, job search^ or work supplementation/grant 
diversion cations along with a regular win Program. 

For sffialytical pmpbses, we divided the prbgraons into four broad cate- 
gories: win Demonstrations (with and without IV-A componehts)^ cweps, 
job search programs, and work supplementation/grant diversion pro- 
grams. Prcyp-ams fitting in hone of these categories precisely were 
placed in the one they n^ost dbs<Sy rambled. (Table 2.2 lists these 61 
programs by state. App. U provide additional information about each 
program.) 



25 win ESmb state bfMaryljBmd,^ 

inorejricWy fy^^ Ii4tU^ye3**j)rgg^^ t^jcounties and a "regular" WIN Demon- 

stration in other parte of the stsute, as well as a San EMego **Satiii3tion Work Project" which r^jembte 
a WBJ Demonstration iint actaaDy is oper^ed tinder asectibri 1115 waiver. Thus, bnly 23 states 
actually bperated Wpj Demonstratibns in federal fiscal year 1986, During fiscal year 1986, 3 addi- 
Uuiial states— Tennessee, Indiana, and Connecticut — began operating WIN Demonstrations, bringing 
the total to 26. 

^Twelve stiftes and the District of Columbia operated only regular WIN programs and thus were 
excluded from our survey. 
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Table 2.2: State Work Programs as 
Defined by QAO Survey* 



WIN Work_8upb.y 

QemonstratioiL CWEM £*o b s earch ^rantate. 



State^__ 
Alabama 



Arizona 



Arkansas 



California 



X 



Colorado- 



Connisjcticut 



Delaware 



Florida 



Georgia- 



Idaho 



lllinbls 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Ken tacky- 



Maine 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Michigan 



Minnesota 



Nebraska 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New Ybrk 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Pennsylvania 



South Carolina 



SoDth Rakntn 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



Virginia 



\AfashinQton 



West Virginia 



Wiscbhsih 



_ _ X JC _ 



xx*^ 



xx^ 



X 



x«Onej3togcam jif a partix:ular type. 
xx-Two programs of a type. 
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"Our sulrye^defincd or group of services provided to the same pool of AFDC 

applicants and/or recipients. Some of these programs consolidate two or more of the options depicted 
in flgare 2:1 : In some cases, options th^at were not consolidated for bur survey overlap. In consultation 
with the states, however, they were defined as separate programs to simplify completion of our 
quesiibhhaire. 

^'Sah Diogo's Sfajura^^^^ percent participation rate and 

offers a variety of services, was reclassified as a WIN demonstration; 

^Under itslWlN Den^^^ pilot project, "Employment Initiatives," 

which was summarized separately from the overall WIN Demv nstratloh. 

^In addition to their general CWEP programs, Ohio and South Carolina operate special CWEP projects 
that train people to be day care providers. 

®Vte classified a CWEP Utah's Emergency Vtork Prograrti for twb-parerit households, in which house- 
hold members are required to work, train, or look for jobs in exchange for benefits. 

'in FY 19&5, V%ishihgtbri had two Job search jDrograms. One served AFDC applicants throughout the 
state. The other seryedlmajnjy AFDC did not operate, as well as some 

recipients who were registered In the WIN program, but not assigned to an activity. 



Most of the programs were not statewide (see table 2.3). win I>emdnstra- 
tions were more likely to be statewide than the IV-A programs, but some 
included diUy the most jpopulated areas or those with the largesst concen- 
trations of ^^r^piehts. Most CWEE^ and work supplementation/grant 
diversion programs not attached to a win Demonstration operated in 
only a few counties. For example, South Cimolina's cwep was located in 
only two counties; Cdlof ado's grant diversion was found in only cote. Job 
search progrjains must be statewide. 



l^ble 2.3: Qepgrapihic Coverage of 



Pr^rams by Program Type (Fiscal Year Figures are percentages 



WIN Job WorkLSapp./ All 

State ^ — i^^emonstration- gWEP- search grant olv. programs 

Stateside- - _ 44 15 83 20 ^ 

Statewide, but remote 

areas excluded 20 — — S 

Urnitedtoonearea _ 36 85 171 80 57 

Percentages may not add to 100 dQe to rounding: 

■AithougKjo^b5earch_pri>grBnis must be statewide, stales may consider that WIN joD search satlsPes 
the requirement In areas where this service is offered: The 17 percent repreisents one program where 
this situation appHes^The prog^ram bffic to our questionnaire based on the actual pro- 

gram ccverage. rather than the legal coverage. 



Descriptive Information llie diversily of the prograns as well as t*ie lack of comparable iitfbr- 
Laeking matiDn impede a simple^ coherent descriptidn of the work programs as 

whole. There are few federal reporting requirements or stand^d defini- 
tions of program elmehts Csueh ^ what cx)nstitates partidpaSoh) that 
would aid in a a)mparison of the pro©-ams' common aspects. One reason 
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for the minimal requirements for wm DembnstratSdns was that the 
states found the reqiarements for detailed data collection too bur- 
densome. We found that programs collected information in different 
ways, according to different criteria, and sometimes did not collect cer- 
tain types of data at all. 

In severs states we visited, program staff said they needed ways to 
learn about other state programs and share e:3)eriences. They suggested 
that HHS could take more of a **cleaiinghdu^" role, systematically col- 
lecting and distributing information. In addition, they said ffi^ could do 
more to facilitate the exchange of metiiods and program approaches 
amoh/l the stat^. 



Aiirranistrative Approaches A variety of administrative approaches reflected the fle^dbiHty the fed- 
Flexible framework of fere. While the IV-A work programs were generally 

operated directly by the state welf^e agencies, we found wm Demon- 
strations that had retained a strong role for the SESA. For example: 



• New York State's welfare department contracted with the employment 
security agency for services for win mandatory recipients, including an 
emplosrability plan, placement assistance, and training referrals. How- 
ever, unlike the previous WIN program, Aroc recipients who were hot 
placed returned to the welfare agency, which found them a Saihing or 
educational bpportmtfty or placed them in a cwep slot. 

• in Texas, the employment security agency provided job search services 
for the welfare department under its win Dempnstratibn. Participants 
who did not find a job within 90 days were referred back to the welfare 
agency. However, eotmty welfsffe deparftrnents could choose to take over 
exdusive responsibility for the work program. 



Di all, 16 WIN Demonstrations contracted with the Employment Service 
for program services. 

We alco observed programs in which the welfare department had all 
responsibility for placing participants in jobs or training, even if isbme of 
ttie actual services were proyided by the employment security agency. 
For example: 

• Oklahoma welfare department staff developed an empltQrability plan for 
each participant, provided job search assistance, and referred partici- 
pants to training activities run by the welfare agency and other 
agenda. 
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• In Michigan, each county welfare department had funds it could use to 
contract with other agencies, such as the job service, schools, and 
training providers, to run special progr^ons for re^trahts in the Mich- 
igam i^portittuty and Skills Training (most) program, the win 
Demonstration. 

A work pn^am caseworker, particularly in win Demonstrations, typi- 
cally acts as a meffiator or broker, rather than a direct provider of ser- 
vices. In such cases, his or her main duty is often to refer participants to 
other services or to negotiate and contract with other agencies to gain 
access to their services for Afdc recipients. 

Hie eidstehce of several different work prograins in one state, with dif- 
ferent funding sources, reflected the division of work/welfare adminis- 
tration at the federal level. For example, Ohio's Afdc agency ran cwep, 
CWEP daycare, grant diversion, and jol) search prb^arns, while its 
cdhtihued to provide mplbs^eht-related services under the win pro- 
gi^. Coordination among the pro^P-ins varied by comply. When dif- 
ferent programs were located in the same county, cdmpetitiori for the 
"best" participants could resiUt. For example, when Washington began 
its cwfy, participants were refeif ed from the wm program. A study of 
the program found that many of the people referred were unable to par- 
ticipate because of health problems, illiteracy, or an inability to speak 
English.® 

0h the other hsmd, such states as Pennsylvania and Michigan took 
advantage of the fleiribility allowed by the win Demonstration option to 
consolidate their services for afdc and General Assistance (ga) recipi- 
ents. This arrangemeht became possible because states could change the 
win structure to make it compatible with state ga work programs. 



Current work programs build on previous exj>erierices in work program 
approaches, iricl ding job club, supported virdrk, and worfcfare experi- 
ments from the 197G's and their own wm experiences. The services the 
prograons provide are net new, but the interest and activity in the wel- 
fare agency is. We observed states that displayed a process of trial and 
eiTor, sometimes trying several different approaches bh a small scale 
before mpleroehting a larg^^ pro-am, sometimes starting with a large 
program and modifying it over time. In general, they have moved 

^Hal Nebon, Eviflaagon ofthe Community Work Experience Program f Olympia, Washington: Depart- 
ment of SocUl and Health Services, 1984), p. 5. 
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towai^ larger, more comprehensive prograins \vith a wider range of 
activities including education and training. For example: 

• Califbnuarecentty began tite Gresier Avenues for Independence (gain) 
progi^, providing job search firat for most participants^ then services 
such as work experience and training. This comprehensive program 
culminated a history of work prb^am exp^srimehts, bepimhg with 
workfare in the early 197e's and i^ntinraig since 1982 with San Diego's 
jo^ sesffch/w^c esqpen^ program, a grant diversion program^ a satu- 
ration work program (to achieve high levels of participation or "satura- 
tion")j and a win Demonstration a)nsistihg m<^Uy of job search. 

• Initially^ Michigan's WIN Dembhstratictti heavily ^phas^ed immediate 
empl(i^rmeht smd^^^ By 1985, the program, the product of exten- 
sive le^lative debate, deemphasi^ immediate job placement services 
for AFDC recipients who are not job-ready. Participants lacking educa- 
tion or empl(^ment skills were assessed and could be placed immedi- 
at^y in education or trairiihg, for whidi the progrson had adi?itionai 
funds, llie niimber of in cwep had declined almost by half while 
the number in vocational training almost doubled. ______ 

• Massachusetts' original win Dmdhstratidn, begun in 1982, required wel- 
fare recipients to parUcipiate in job search before sldHs training. Partici- 
pants in this eontrovereiad maonidsSo]^ progi^ of^ found low-wage, 
itmstable jobs, in 1983, the prog?^ was redesigned as the weU-known et 
Choices,, which stressed education and training, and voluntary 
participation. 

In addition to G^tfomia, the governors of New York and Illinois also 
initiated msgor new work/welfare programs funded in^art with win 
Demonstration funds. New York's program, piloted in New York Gity, 
was to provide paxtidpaht ass^meht and employment seirvices tailored 
to the individual, niihbfe' prb^am. Project Ghance, continued its win 
Etemohstration, but refoc^^ it on training and education. But questions 
about the future of the win Pemonstration authority allowing the afdc 
agency alone to administer the win program create an uncertain ehviroh- 
meht for the initiation of such ambitious progrsons. 

In states with regular win programs, the prqgjects for expansion of 
their IV-A programs are more constrained. The Win program receives the 
federal funds specifically allocated for afdc work prd^ams smd usually 
takes priority in ^i^ratg pa^^ in areas where the pro-am 
operates. Some stat© are tr^bng to coordinate their IV-A programs with 
WIN. For example, the state of Washington consolidated its win and rV-A 
job search fimding into a unified program, with the employmait 
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security s^ency taking over the job search services fbrmerly provided 
by the welfare agency. Consolidation would eliiii. aate the duplicatibn of 
staff and services that took place when the afdc a^jency provided job 
search service to Aroe reclpiehtsm hon-wm areas and appHcante state- 
wide, wtttle the emplbyment security agency provided the same services 
to AFDC recipients in areas with win. 



Reasons for Choices Vary We identified several faetore in addition to previbus^xpeiiehces that 
Witll Locale influenced states* choices and development of work programs. Funding 

provisions, the influence of agencies wishing to run a program, and sup- 
port from public figures were among factors that formed unique local 
cbmbihatidns. 

Funding provisions csm influence what activities a work program 
Includes. A state's win Demonstratioh allocation is fixed, hb matter how 
much it puts into the prb^am. By adopting a IV-A wbrk program, a 
steite can supplement its capped wm ftmjte with tmc^ped IV-A ftinds, 
providing an incentive to run IV-A programs in addition to its win Dem- 
onstration. The program may emphasize activities allowable under the 
IV-A program authorities, such as work experience and jbb search, 
rather than training and education, which are allowed only with win 
Demonstratibh funds. 

According to an Urban Institute study, in some states ttie welfare 
agency and the emplbjnrtieht security a^hcy were rivals bver the ebhtrol 
bf wiN,_with tiie mbre utfluential ageh^ wirmmg. fit others, both agen- 
eies ^eed on a course of action.^ Effectiveness also played a role: most 
states whose win programs had high performance ratings initially chose 
not to become win Demonstrations.^ 

Support from public figm^ was important, we found, in shaping the 
programs and increasing their visibility. In Massachusetts, Illinois, and 
California, fbr example, attentioh from the governor and/dr legislature 
influenced program services and brought prbminehee to wbrk efforts 
based on their wm Demonstratibh authbrity and funds. Some legisla- 
tures mandSed the estabiishment of a workfare program, while othens 
opposed such a program. 



^Nightingale, p. 61. 
^Nightingale, p. 70. 
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TThe high level of political interest in the work programs begun since 
1981 contrasts with the lesser degree of interest in the previous pro- 
gram. A 1979 study of win found that "state level elected officials were 
geneiraiUy unavrare of jtnd uninterested in win."» A manifestation of this 
new interest is that win Demonstrations are likely to have nairies^ such 
as "ET Choices" and "Prcyect Chance," which make them readily identi- 
fiable and promote a positive image.^e reason fbrthe heightened 
poHtiead interest could bethe^freedom win Demonstrations gave the 
states to design their programs. At any rate, this interest may be an 
important factor behind the willingness of states to contribute their own 
fundi to the hew work programs. 



Program Funding 



Althou^ a majoritj'^ of states showed interest in the new program 
options by adopting one or more of them^ overall the programs depend 
heavily bit federal supiwrt. In 1985, they drew about 72 percent of ttteir 
tbt^ fundmg from feder^ s^^ The actual percentage is slightly 
higher, because progranns included in an "other" category funds from 
federal sources such as jtpa and the Sodal Services Block Grant {title 
XX), some of which cbUld riot be quantified separately. All together, the 
prbgrairis spent over $271 miHibh m 1985 (see table 2.4). 
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Dollar amoants in thoasands 




WIN^^^efnenstratibffv 


CWEP 




Job search 


Wbrk 8upp./ 
grant div. 


Total 




Funding source 


Amount 


% 


Amdliht 


% 


AitioUht 


% 


Amount 


% 


Amount 


% 


Federal: 






















Regular federal 


$23,930 


9 


$2,500 __ _ 


46 


_$3,754^ 


46 


$791 


39 


$30,975 


11 


Special Federal 

prnipct 


858 


.3 


114 


2 


522 


6 


748 


37 


2,242 


.8 


WIN 


162.254 


63 


129 


2 


0 


0 


0 


d 


162,383_ 


60 


subtotal 


187,042 


73 


2,743 


50 


4,276_ _ 


52 


1.53§ 


78 


195^ 


72 


State 


60,739 __ 


^4 


2,199 


40 


3.8a5 


48 


355 


18 


67,178 


25 


hocal 


394 


- 2 


355 


7 


0 


0 


5 


.2 


754 


.3 


Other 


7,518 


3 


166 


3 


0 


0 


126 


6 


7,810 


3 


Not Ideritifiable 


500 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


500 


2 


ToiaL 


$256,193 




$5,463 




$8,161 




$2,025 




$271,842 




Percent of all Funds» 




94 




2 




3 




_ 1 







®John J. Mitchell, Jr., Mark Lincoln Chadwin, and tenelsa Smiat Nightingale, Im plementirijg Welfare- 
Employ ment Proggamst An InstituUonal Analysis of the Work Incentive CWINlPfogram CWashingtoiu 
DC: Department of Kealth and Human Services, 1970), p. 44. 
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Note: Frve of 61 prx>grams coald not report amoants for regalar jfederal funds, special federal project 
funds, or sources that were not identifiable. Four could not report state or other funds, and three could 
not report WIN or local funds, 
Percentage totals may hot equal 100 due to rounding: 



Individual program types differed, in their d^^ndence, with win Demon- 
stratibhs reljoi^ ihc^t heavily on federal funding because of their 90^ 
percent federal matdi, and ews^ and job sesordi prb^ams overaH 
drawing the least on federal funds because of their reqiiired 50-percent 
state match. Because IV-A programs received one dollar in ffederal 
money for every dollar the state put in, federal and state fimds in these 
prbgrants bversSl were equally important funding sources. The degree to 
which pro^OTi ^jrpra depeaided oh federsi funds is compared in 
figure 2.2. 
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^fl°?J?*^ ^^^P^^^^P^ Proportion 
of Program Budgets From Federal 
Sources (Fiscal Year 1985) 
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CWEP 



Job 



WoHc Supplementaiion/ 
Grunt Ohrertlon 



Program with the highest proponion of federal funds 
75th Percehtire — 75% of programs have prbpbrtiohs lower than this value 
► Median Program — 50% of programs have proportions higher and 50% have proportions lower than this v 
25th Percentile — 25% of programs have proportions lower than this value 
Program with the lowest proportion of federal funds 



Within a program type, individual programs also showed great variety. 
As shown in Figure 2.2> the proportidn of federal funding in win Dembh- 
stratibhs ranged from 42 to 96 percent, with half receiving less than 89 
percent^ many states put inmore money than required under fed- 
ersd matching pro^ions. The variation reflects states' differing degrees 
of commitment and ability to support their work programs beyond the 
10 percent they are required to provide. Work supplementation prb^ 
grams also showed a wide range, from 6 to 95 percent. These programs 
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received a IsSge proportion of special federal project funds, to which the 
state must contribute 10 percent. Special project funds could, however, 
be combined with the state cbntributidn to match federal W-A funds, 
msUdng possible a 95-perceht federal share. (Total federal, state, local, 
and other work program funding for each state is shown in table 2.5.) 
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Table 2.5: total Work Program Funding 
by State* (Fiscal Year 1985) 



Stat e 



Alabama^ 



Arizona 



Arkansas 



ealifornia^ 



Colorado* 



Cdnhecticut* 



Delaware 



Florida 



Idaho* 



Illinois 



Iowa 



Kansas^ 



Kentucky* 
Maine 



Maryland 



Massachu£etts_ 



Michigan 



Minnesota* 



Nebraska 



New Jersey 



NewJ 



New YbrK? 



North Carolina* 



North Dakota* 



Ohio* 



Cklahoma 



Oregon 



Pehhsyivahia 



Sbuth Carolina* 



Sotrth Dakota 



TBxas — 



Utah* 



V^rrhbrit* 



Virginia 



Washingto n* 



WBst Virginia^ 



Wisconsin 



Total Utoric 
Program 
Funding 



161.^2 



3,239.589 



1 ,645.938 



47,785.556 



330.780 



151.640 



,282^ 



8,430.633 



4.859.682 



1.006.000 



_ia,510,193 



4,553.202 



942.611 



1,538 



2,693.664 



30,000,000 



34,701.470 



222,095 



986,067 



13,595,000 



75.850 
3.394.935 



504.984 



256.684 



J, 846.7^7 



5,504.083 



13.559.204 



18,241.318 



1,182,784 



14,977.608 



409.701 



299,008 



6,379,885 



6,600.473 



5.447,565 



10,893.308 
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•These states also had regular WIN programs, which were not included in our survey, and which had 
additional funding. 

totals exclude budgets for one small jarbject. for which the information was not avaiiable. 

^essLYbrk could provide only partial funding infonmatibn for its WlN Demonstration and none for its 
pWEP and work supplementation/g^^^^^ addition, its WIN Demonstration oper- 

ated for only part of the year, so additional WIN funds would have been spent on the regular WIN 
program. 

WIN funds were the most important single source of funding, aeeounting 
for 60 percent of the total for jiU prc^ran^, table 2.4 indicates. The 
prpgrains drew about $162 nuHiqh from this federal source, compared 
with $31 irrfffion from regular federal, or IV-A funds, win Demonstra- 
tions were by far the largest programs in tenns of funding, spending 
$256 millipn compared with about $16 miUidh for the other program 
types cbmbiried. They drew ttte bulk of both federal win and regular fed- 
er^ ftmds^IWs dependent funds rraults from the higher federal 

match, even though the amounts ayailable to states have been reduced. 
It also suggests states' preference for the comprehensive approadi and 
the difficulty— and lesis attractive nature — of developing large pro- 
grams with substantia f undihg investments outside of the win program 
with its ridher funding. 

The large federal share in win Dembhstratibh funding means that of all 
the work programs run by Aroe agenda, they are particularly vulner- 
able to federaifimi^ cutbacks. Total win funding, which covers both 
w»nDemonstrations and regular win programs, declined by 42 percent 
between 1981 and 1986. By 1987, the drop was 70 percent. About 70 
percent of the program adrninistra^^ our survey thought 

that low fundii^g impeded progr^ implementation to some degree^ with 
about 30 percent saying it did so to a great or a very great degree. In 
subsequent chapters, we e3q)lore specific ways that funding affects pro- 
gram operations. 



A broad look at federal work program options and state choices from 
among them shows three factors at work in the current work program 
environment. 

1. ITie vsflety of services states can provide has allowed states the flexi- 
bility to experiment with different approaches over time and develop 
their programs to accommodate local factors. 

2. TTie <X)n^lex aif ay of ^ Demonstrations, cwep^ 
employrnent search, work supplementation, as well as the regular win 
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prdgram— has increased the division of work program policy and 
administration. Some state afdc sq^encies have one comprehensive prcF 
^mn encompassing a range of servie^, while others have several small 
efforts. In some states all pro^^ms are nih by tSe state aftdc ag«tcy^ 
Other states have the regular win program, in which the sesa provides 
emplc^mleht amd trsdniiig services and the AFDC agenty arranges support 
services while also nmning its own prograihs. Such an array of program 
auffiqnzaS(WB— created fltrou^ le^lative cbihprbnfee— is hot riee^ 
sary to provide flexibility. In fsrct, two of the IV-A options provide ser- 
vices similar to ' Jiose provided, by the win program. Accommodation of 
local heeds could be provided for in one comprehensive authorization 
with unifbrm funding and adhmiisti'atioh. 

3. The future of federal involvement in work programs is uncertain. The 
WIN Dethbiistratibh authbrity,iised states as a springboard to com- 
pf tensive prb^ams sudi as Massachusetts' bt Ghbiees, Galifornia's 
GAIN, Michigan's most, and lU&ibis' Project Ghance, wili esqpire for mbst 
states in 1987. Furthermore, federal financial support is declining, win 
funds provided 60 percent of all work prdgram funding in 1985, but 
have declined by 70 percent in the past 6 years. Heavy reliance on this 
source to rm] the pfbgr^is could jebpsffdize their futtSe, if states 
cannot contribute more resources. 

These elements raise questions abbUt future federal and state roles and 
r^pohsibilities in prbvidihg emplbjnTient-related services to afdc recipi- 
ents: The iegisiatibn authori^ng tiiese prbgrams cbuld be ihbdifieMi to 
maintain the flexibility accorded to states while decreasing the com- 
plexity caused by vaiying regulations and funding formulas. 
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Findings: • A minority of adult AFDC recipients participate in work programs run 

by AFDC agencies— at>out a fifth in WIN Demonstration states; 
definitions of participailon vary. 

• Women with ciiildrejt undetB^eJegally_exempt froonmost programs, 
yet they are at risk of becoming long-term AFDC users. 

• Uttle data bh participant cha^^ but programs 
exclude some pebpte_with multiple or severe banriers to employment, 
such as Illiteracy or needs for support services. 

• Most pto^rams require participation, but overallJhey danotapp^ar 
punitive; in the median program, the number of people sanctioned 
was about 5 percent of participants: 

impiications: • Programs coujd have a^reatei' effect if expanded to more people, but 
this would be expensive. 

• Vltoraen witt young children coujcj benefit from program services, bu t 
adequate cbyd car£_mustJt2e_avMableiquesiiQns remain about the 
desirability of mandatory participation for this group. 

• People with little education or multiple support service needs could 
also benefit, but the services heeded can be expensive and long- 
term. 

• Whilia Sandatocy ptogramneednolbe punitLvi if vlewed.as an 
opportunity, safeguards against arbitrary or inequitable benefit 
reductions are necessary. 
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Work programs run b£AFTC agencies se oyer 700,000 APDC recipi- 
ents in fiscal year 1985. In states that had win Demoimtratibns, the cbm- 
bihed AfT)C woi^ p^o^rams s^ about a ftfth of ^!duit atoc recipients, 
in states with regular win, the afdc r^ency's IV-A work programs were 
much smaller, involving less than B percent of adult afdc recipients 
because the regular win pn^aiti covers m<^ participants th^ pro- 
grams would serve. Work progmhs gener^ entire 
st^>^. SSoreover, ^ two-thirc^s of programs with participation or reg- 
istration reqtdrements exempt over half of the caseload because tltese 
indiyidualshave children under 6 and, to participate, would require 
child care. Despite the limited population and area covered by the pro- 
-ams, our evidence sugg^ts tfiatthey are unable to serve all of those 
who are required or eli^ble to participate. Some programs screen out 
those who are less employable, needing intensive and expensive ser- 
vices. Over 80 percent of work prc^ams require some i^ple to register 
and/or participate, but program staff getieraHy are hot punitive in the 
way they enforce th^ requirements. 



What Does 
Participation Mean? 



There is hb standard measure of prbgraxh psirtieipaticai used by all woilc 
^o^an^. j^uires ^^^monstxations to report numbera of people 
registering, not zrctualiy participating, in their programs, cwep, job 
search, and grant diversion programs are not required to report ai^r spe- 
cific data. Prd^ams that do collect participatibh data define it in dif- 
ferent ways. Smne prepams eoimt^^ paiticipa^ who received 
no serrices. For example, one pro-am we ^ited defined anyone who 
was registered in its job search component or waiting for a cwiap slot as a 
participant. Some programs count people who only received briehtatibh 
or asse^meht bf their educatibh and sldll heeds. Moreover, sbnie people 
placed in a "hbldmg" status without participating in ah activity are clas- 
sified as psorticipants. Other programs require some fbrm of active com- 
pliance with an employability plan approved by a case worker. 



Because psuticipatibh defihiti(ms vso^^ some ^ very libersd, partic- 
ipation estimates are rou^ and probably high^ in general than the 
number of people who actually received a service or participated in an 
activity. An additional problerpi in detentuning participatibh arises 
because sbme programs repbrt participatibh bh a mcmthly rath*^ than 
BXi annual basis. Some bf these programs cotild not provide annual esti- 
mates of the individuals they served. 
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About four-fifths of the programs, including all of the win Demonstra- 
tions, required some afdc recipients to register and/or participate, as 
teble 3.1 shbws^ Qoly 11 prbgraiTO had no requirements; only work sup- 
plementation programs were predomiiiantly purely voluntary. Ei^t 
percent of the win I)emdnstratidns, 10 percent of the cweps^ and 10 per- 
cent of the work supplementation prb^ams had requirements for regis- 
tratioh^rBy. Masss^ Ghoi^ was an exair5)le^f sucii a 

program. The re^sttxrtaon process was used as an opportuni^ to per- 
suade the registrant that the program would be helpful. But most pro- 
grams, induding 92 percent of the win Demonstrations, 70 percent of 
CWEre, and 83 percent of job seareli programs, required partidpatioh of 
sqn^ people. Appendix S specifies the programs that reqtiired 
participation. 



Table 3.1 : liAanciatory Participation and/ {■^^■^■■■^^■■^^^^^^■■^^^^^^^^^■■■■■■B 

or Registbitibn Beqiiirementa-by FigucesLare percentages: _ _ 

Program Type (Fiscal Year 1985) Z \ \ T WIN Uob Woricsupp./ All 

Rg iquiraiiient Deifidristratidh CWEP search grant aiv. jjrograms 

Only registration 8 10 • 10 8 

Only participation^ : • 25 • • 8 

Both registration and 

participation 92 45 83 30 ^ 

No i^Ujrenients • _20__ _ 17 60 18 



In the programs we visited^ officials tencled to view the participation 
mjiiiremerits as, hot a hurdle apdg applicants and recipients must sur-? 
mduht to receive benefits, but a way to "get people throng the door'' — 
people who might not voluntarily jparticipate because of fear, distrust, 
or lack of self-confidence. Once a participant was enrolled, the program 
often was presented as an oj^rtUility. Program names sUch as et 
Choices, Prcgect Chaii<^, and Cations e3qp«^ssed this view. Some pro- 
-ams eihph^ized m^ettiig to encourage volimt^ or convince maii- 
datoiy registrants that the programs h^ important service to offer. In 
Massachusetts, for example^ outreach literature was mailed and distrib- 
uted in the community and at job fairs, and the gbverhbr held a series of 
press conferences arduhd the state to honor successful graduates and 
recruit hew participants. 

Some critics claim that mandatoj^ work experience is unfair to the 
people who i^rfdrm work of value, but are hot compensated as other 
workers are. ftmRC's studies of severed programs which ihcluded work 
experience concluded that the jobs were not "make work," but involved 
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needed services.^ Some positions may actually be the same as those of 
regular employees who receivei)ay higher than the minimtmi wage, the 
fate which cwep hours usually are calculated. Hbwev^, some pro- 
^^rns tKe^ie averse of prevafflng wage for a position rather than the 
nunimum w^e to calculate work houi^. 

Even in cwep pf pgrs^ staff and paiiicipants sometime saw the 
required activities as a way to develop ccarfid^mee smd obtain needed 
woiic ejqpMBnenoe. instances where participants 

volunteered to work more hours than required or continued in their 
CWEP positions after they were iu) longer i^tui^ to participste. Partici- 
pants we interviewed, however, also said that, while they liked their 
wdflc, they wb^d prefer to have "real jobs," witti wages and benefits. In 
its surveys of work experience participants in five states, mdrc consist- 
ently found that the mayority of re^ndente were satisfied with the 
work requirem^t and eryc^ed their jobs 2 People who swSwsUliy pailid- 
pated, however, may hot be repr^ntative of tiie entn^ msmdatory pqj^ 
ulatibn, inclad^ atoc redpients who were requured to participate but 
did not because tliey were screened put or sanctioned (had their beneflts 
temporarily reduced or eliminated^ for various reasons. 



The bulk of 1985 work program participants were in wm Demonstra- 
tions. Even so> these programs served a mindrity of adult AFDC recipients 
in their states. Most prbgraicis reduced tiieir caseloads by exempting 
women with diildreh tmder 6. Because of Mittf ted capacity, prb^ams 
sdsb may h^e screened out people whose characteristics made them dif- 
ficult to serve. 



^Judith M. Gueitm, Work Initiatives for Wdfare Ba^plente; Vssaom&om a. Multi^State Ex pmmCTfe 
(New York: MDRQ 1986)» p. 26. 

^ Janet Qabit, et aL, interim FlndinaB from flie Mary^dfanp lgy ment Mtiatteis Prograins (N€w 
Yoxic MuipowerI)CTQi^3^ 1984)^jpi. 189; I^el Ftiedlcmder, et al. 

AriaiRsas;Hnal Bepdi^ ^ Two Couhti c s (New York: MDRC« l?85),i. 175; 

Marilyn Wee, Interim gm dinfls^^"ttte Virginia Einp Uw nnent Services Program (New Yoria NDDRC. 
Id86),> 3adi; Joseph Ball. InfaMrfm JRndlnga on the W^Vfrgirrfa fcommonity W5rk Experience Dem- 
onstrations Q^ew Voria BflDRC, 1984), p. xvi; Barbara Goldman, et al. Final Report on the San Dieg o 
Job Search and Work Experience Dem(ms&^ffl[i (New York: MDRC, 1986), p. 75. 
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How Many People B^d oh dm" survey^ at least 714,448 people participated in work pro- 

Participate? grams run by afdc agencies at any time during 1985, as shown in table 

3.2.3 The bulk of these participants^ about J80,00b were In win Demon- 
strations. This is hot surprising, since the IV-A programs coexist with 
w^ prdgraihs and oftai operate in a smaH area. 



lU>lft^:i»aiticlpaiitriaAF0aW6ffc^J^ 






tr 1985) 












Number of particTpantaJ 


ln«4lui«4i*fai nmnmmft nArcAiiMlA* 

■ ■BMivauMui biftWMlCIIIIO l/Olt#UIIUIU 


Program ty^ 


participants 
(national total) 


Minimum 


25ttt 


Median 


75til 




Pdrcentfle 


Percentile 


Maximum 


WIN Demdhstratidn 


681.854 


1.262 


4.920 


16.959 


35.997 


120,000 


CWEP 


19,465 


18 


121 


440 


_ t,37i 


4.735 


Job search 


36.867 




- 2.102 


6.457 


10.637 


12.543 














\Afork sapplementationAgrant diversion- 


3.006 


82 


129 


238 


404 


782 


Total»' 


714.448 













*Tbe 25ihj>Br(MnUie is th^^ of the programs fall. 

The 75th percentile js the value below which 75 percent of the programs fall. 



^is_numbejr is an estimate of the unduplicated number of participants in the four program types; thus, 
It is smaller than the sum of participants In the four programs. It was derived by asking state officials to 
estimate the hurhber of r>Bbpte who l^rticipated in all types of work programs combined. This table 
excludes pa^lcipants In fpurjDrograms— CWE^^ bwa, PenrLsylyarLiaLand Minne^^ and Oregon's 
WIN Demonstration — that were unable to provide an unduplicated count of annual participants. 

ftt>graih-levei data also showed that the average vm Demonstration 
served many more pec^le than a typical IV-A work progf am^ although 
there was mudi variation within each program type (see table 3.2), The 
WIN Demdnstratiop. participaht counts rso^ed from 1,262 p^t'.cipants to 
129,000, with sd>dut 17,000 for the median progran*. In contrast, cweps 
had a median of 440 participants, and work supplementation programs 
a median of 238. (App. II shows the number of participants in each pro- 
gram siurveyed.) 

In stat« with WIN Demonstration programs operating the fuU year, the 
combined afdc work pro-ams served about 22 percent of all adult afdc 
redpierits in fiucal year 1985. The estimated numbers of individuals par- 
ticipsitihg in all the work programs operated by eadt state's afdc agency 
dtmng 1985 Sdr^^ <^^ numbers of adults receiving 

AFDC at any time during the year in table 3.3. Participation varied 



^This not include pailldiMmIs in fdUf states (Pennsylvania, Iowa, South Dalcota, and Minh^ta) 
wMch unable to provide an imdupUcated bount of annual parjIclpanbL As nptedj how^er,^t^ 
parddpatipn niimbm soi^ pro^rayms provided included people whose paitidpation was limited to 
roistering for the program, attending an orientation da^, or going dirough aii assesanient prooess. 
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greatly by state; programs in individual states served between 2.8 and 
62 percent of adiilt afdc recipients. 
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Table 3.3: ^rticlpatiDii Rates by States 
With Win bemonstratioii and IV-A 
Programs (Fiscal Year 1985) 



State 


T^tal adul^ 
AFDC 
recipients 


taaJ 
participants^— 


Percent of 
total 


WIN Demonstration States: 


Adzongr 


44,341 


7,547 


17.0 


Arkansas 


35.457 


9,343 


26.4 


Csdifdrrlla 


784.943 


115jD®_ _ 


_ _ li7 


ueiaware 


15,440 


2,422 


15.7 


rloriaa 


175,142 


31,000 


17.7 


GeoTQia^ 


130,860 


3.672 


2.8 


Illinois 


334,908 


120.000 


35.8 


lOWa 


66,1 94 




b 


Maine 


28,698 


4,920 


17.1 


Maryland 


107,143 


20.475 


19.1 


Massachusetts 


123,959 


23,666 


19.1 


Michigan 


366,708 


IdSUSGfi 


29J 


Nebraska 


21.434 


10.044 


- 46.9 


New Jersey 


192,277 


16,969 


8.8 


New Ybrk 


547.844 


16,980 


3.1 


Oklahoma 


54,200 


19,888 


36.7 


Oregon 


48,234_ _ 


b 


b 


Pennsylvania 


?88,612 


b 


b 


Sooth Dakota 


13,449 


3,796 


28.2 


Texas 


214,347 


57,075 


26.6 


Virginia 


88,406 


20ja3i 


236 


Wisconsin 


163,292 




29.3 


West Virginia 


58,126 


35,997 


61.9 


Sabtotal (all states) 


3,904,014 


676,462 




Subtotal® ^xcliKtlng lowa^ New York, 
Oregon^ and Pennsylvania) 


2,953,130 


659,462 


22.3 


States With IV-A Programs: 


Alabaitia 


76,840 




0.6 


Cbjbrado 


56,401 


1.798 


3.2 


eonnectlctit 


59.302 


82 


0.1 


Idaho 


13,412 


1,296 


97 


Kansas 


39,481 


2,913 


7,4 


Kentucky 


92.448 


28 




Minnesota . . _ ... 


91,472 


b 


b 


North €atolina^ 


104,207 


1,200 


1.2 


North Dakota 


7.395 


400 


5.4 


New Mexico 


28,593 


:79_ 


0.3 



Ohio 



31033^ 



3,g02 



1-0 
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StatA 


Total adult" 

AFPC 

reclplanta 


ToltaJ 

_|2articipanta _ 


Percent of 
total 


South Carolina 


62,898 


218 


0.3 


Utah 


44,049 


8,850 


20.1 




14,476 


2,500 


17.3 


Vfeshlngton 


107.861 


14,940 


mB 


Subtotal (all states) 


1,109,218 


37,986 


3.4 


Total (all states) 


5,013,232 


714,448 




Total^ (excluding Iowa, New York, Oregon, 
and PennsylvanTa) 


4,062,348 


697,468 


17.2 



*^yiTiat®sJ^of fi^l states e^^ were bbtaihed by using FY 1934 statistics (the latest ayailable from 

riHS) for the number of aduit AFiX? recipients on hand at the beginning of the year and adding new 

applications approved for each of four quarters. This process yielded an approximation of the number of 
adults on AFDC at any time daring the year. Because Jowa switched to a new system of counting 
approved applicatibhs during this tirne, the state provided a count of adult recipients based oh Medl- 
caicj data. Iowa's count Is from July 1984 to June 1985, however, a different time period from the other 
numbers. 

^Information not available. 

*^New_ York was exjsjudted from this total because its WIN Demonstration operated for only 5 months of 
the year. Since many more people would have participated in the regular WIN Program, including Its 
numbers would havo biased the total percentage for the year. The other states were excluded from the 
total nurhber of AFDC recipients because ho program participation figures were available. 

In states with regular win K-ogr^ms, wortc prbgrarns operated by the 
ATOC Bgeiicy served between 0.1 and 20 percent of the raseload of each 
state in 1985, for a total of 3.4 percent of the adult afdc recipients in 
non-wiN Demonstration states that cdtUd r^EH)rt the information. This 
percentage ao€» not include psaticipants in the win Programs, which 
may have served many more people. 



Who Is Required to There are ^veral reasons that the work programs were serving a rela- 

Participate? tively smaU percentage of adult afdc recipients. First, only a subset of 

AfT>e recipiCTits were required to psutidpate. As discussed in chapter 2, 
most of the programs did not serve their entire states. Many were lim- 
ited to a particular area^ while others served most of the state excluding 
certain remote areas. 



Most prograxns further reduce their caseloads by exempting women 
with young diildren from participation, thereby excluding about 60 per- 
cent of AFDC families from the pool of mandatbiy psuticipahts. The win 
Pro-am exempts women with children imder 6, and job search pro- 
^^aSis must foHow tfie vm digibility criteria, cweps have the option of 
including women with children aged 3 to 6 if adequate child care is 
available. All programs, however, can get permission from the federal 
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government to include women with younger children. Of the 50 pro- 
grams with registration or participatiori requirements^ only 14 required 
women with children Under 6 to participate. (Table 3.4. lists the pro- 
grams with such requirements.) 



Table 34: Programs Recsulrihg Women 
With Children Under 6 to Register or 
Participate (Fiscal Year 1985) 



State 


Program type 


Arizona 


_ Grant diversion WIN Bemonstration 


Arkansas 


WIN Demonstration 


Iowa 


CWEP 


Michigan 


WIN Dembristratibh 


Nebraska 


WIN Demonstration 


New York 


WIN Hpmonstration 




CWEP 


Ohio 


CWEP day care 


Oklahoma 


WIN Dembhstratloh 


Oregon 


WIN Demonstration 


South Carolina 


eWFP 




West Virginia 


WIN Demdnstratlon 


Utah 


Ernergehcy work program^ 



^Reclassified in our survey as a CWEP. 



Wmtmg^mttil a woman's ybimgest child reaches age 6 to provide 
employment and training services may not be the most cost-effective 
strategy. A recent analysis of psid data showed that young, unmarried 
women who enter afdc when their children are less than 3 years did are 
the grojip at ^eatest risk of beooming long-term recipients. Over time, 
more than 40 percent will spend at least 10 yeara on afdc.^ Delasong a 
woman's return to the labor market until her youngest child turns 6 
decreases potential welfare savings and puts her at a disadvantage in 
the labor market because of her age, lack of recmt woric experience, and 
yearaoh pubUc jtss^t^ce. Moreover, in the general population, the 
majority of women with children imder 6 (B4 percent in 1985^ are in the 
labor force and about half (48 percent) are actually empl<Qred. There- 
fore, it may rid Ibriger be equitable or desirable to exempt some peopfle 
from work programs solely on the basis of their children's age. 



^David T. Ellwood, Tan^etiiig "Wotdd-Be" Long-Term Redpients of ATOC Washington. DC: 
Mftthemafi® Policy R^earch^Ina, 1986), p. xiii. The age of the youngest child per se does hot influ- 
ence future depehdenQr; rather, wbiheii with ybuiig children at the time they be^ AFDC are less 
likely to l^ve married^^^^^^ more litely to have low levels of education, factors that seem to 
contribute directly to long-term welfare dependence. 
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Two States we visited had waivers ff dm hhs to require women with chil- 
dren under 6 to participate in work programs. In GHahoma's Employ- 
ment £mdTraixiin|^i^^ officisds thought the issue was not the 
age of the child, but the availability of child care. The state allpcates a 
relatively high percentage of its title XX funds to child care. Wbmeri 
witli young children accounted for about 70 percent of Gldsflidma Arae 
recipients. E&T statistic indicate that from 1982 to 1985, the percentage 
of re^stracits w;ho had young clxildreh grew from 37 to 70 percent. Over 
that time period, 67 percent of the more than 25j00P program partici- 
pants who found employment had at least one child under 6. 

Michigan's M^T prdgrarn required re^tration of parents with children 
over age 6 months, but limited mandatory participation to education if 
the parents have not completed high school or its eqiiivalerit arid to edu- 
cation, trainings of wdrk experience for those whd have finished high 
school. No partieipatidh eduld be required mdess day care was available. 
Over hSf of ail MOST registrants in the three yeare ending in March 1985 
were women with children under age 6. I^ogram statistics indicat that 
the proportion of active paiticipaiits who had children under 6 ranged 
from 34 to 46 percent during that period. This group comprised a 
slightiy lower percentage of those placed in jobs, however, ranging from 
31 to 45 percent of all placements during the same time period. 

Including wdmeh with ydimg children in a wdrk prdgram presents some 
diffictilties. While sdme schddl-age cMdren are old enough to stay alone, 
childreh under 6 need supervision, and those who are not in school also 
need more hours of care than do school-aged childreh. Such jreater child 
care needs mean larger prdgram expenses dr demands dh dther pro- 
grams. Also, there may hot be endugh child care f acflities, especiSiy for 
very yduhg ehadreh. Additional participants could strain program 
capacities to provide employment and training services. There also are 
questions about the desirability of requiring wdmen with ydurig children 
to leave them with a child care provider td participate in a wdrk pro- 
gram. An df ^cial m one state that ch^e not to do so expressed concern 
about the effect of such a requirement on women who are not psycho- 
logically equipped to balance the demands df work and child-feaiihg. 
Another state we visited did lidt lise its waiver td impdse such a require- 
ment, because the head df the v/elfare agency had reservations about 
ihcludixig women with young children, fearing negative consequences. 
Program officials found they could fill the program's capacity without 
this group. F^ally, an impondera important, factor concerns the 

poten ial effects— both bad and good — on the children. 
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The number of people required to partieipate does hot stnetly Hihit the 
number of participahts; many pro-ams accept yolimteera. Some pro- 
grams we observed, however, lacked the capacity to serve more people 
or tile child care fuitds nectary to serve volunteers with children 
under 6. As a r^ult, they discouraged voluntary partieipatibh or gave 
priority to msmdatb^ participants. 0ther programs we visited, how- 
ever, encouraged volunteers; for example, the Maine and Texas win 
Demonstrations served almost as many volunteers as mandatory 
participants. 



Who Partieipates? Not everyone required to participate In a work program does so; the 

capacity of the work prd^ams and the other programs th^ rely dri 
limits the number of people they can serve. As a result, prbgranns 
develop fbrmS pnqnties or inform^ w^s of screehtiig out people who 
are by law eligible or required to participate, but who have characteris- 
tics that make them more difficult to serve. Such people are temporarily 
or permanently placed in an inactive category. 

Some prograira g^ priority to^^JTX>UP, or two-parent families. This 
may be in part because male afdc recipients, with their likelih(K>d of 
greater work e3g)eriencei are easier to place in jobs. Working with the 
male parent in a cwb-pareht family also rneans that the prbj^am neesd 
not provide ehnd care asstetance^ ite shown in table 3.5^ atoc-up recipi- 
ents constituted about 21 percent of work program participants whose 
status was known. 



l^ble 3.5: Number and Percent of ■■■■■■■■■■nHI^HHHBBBHHHBHMHMMB^ 

AFbC-RegularandAFbC-UPa^ - WIN Job Worksupp./ 



Program TVpe (Fiscal Year 1 985) Client a'aitus Pemdnatratjon CWEP search grant cfiv. Total* 

Regular 425,225 7,405 24,168 2,651 469.449 

(Percentage)^ _ (8Q) (72) (66) (m - - (79 ) 

Unemployed parent 103,963 2.895 12,699 355 119,912 

(Percentage)^ (20) (28) (33) (12) (21 ) 

Total with atatUs khdwh 529,188 10,300 36,867 3,006 579,361 

Status rmknown 15^,666 9.165 Q Q 161.831 

Total 681,854 19,465 36,867 3,006 741,192 



^Totals may include some people who were counted twice because they participated in more than one 
program type. 

^Of those whose status was known. 

cwm* smtd job search programs in particuiar seemed to give a higher pri- 
ority to AFDOUP recipients. While imemployed parents consituted about 
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20 percent of wm Demqratration participants whose status known, 
tihey were 28 percent of owkf participants whose status was iaiown and 
33 percent ot job search participaiits. Ho^s^ver the status of 22 i>ercent 
of work prbgrain participants, including 22 percent of those in win Dem- 
oi^trattbns and about h^f of those in ew^, was unlmbwh. A few pro- 
grams serving large numbers of afdoup recipients considerably pulled 
up the total proportion of such recipients served, the program-level data 
displayed in table 3.6 suggest. 



Tlble 3.6: Percent of Clients Who Are 
AFDC-Regular by Program Type (Fiscal 
Year 1985) 



Percent AFDC-Reglllar 


WIN 

DemohsthEitlorf 


CWEP 


Job search 


Work supp./ 
grant dlv. 


Minimum 


52 


D 


45 


63 


PSth Dercentiie 


85 


60 


48 


91 




Median 


98 


100 


67 


100 


75th percisntire 


100 


100 


76 


100 



Maximum JJK) XQQ 100 1® 



The propprtion of work prograin participants receiving APDC^UP benefits 
is probably a good estiihate of the prbiKirtibh who are male. Most afdc- 
regtflgff pro^ain participants were women, while most atoc-up 
participants were men, as federal law prescribes that win Demonstra- 
tions requi/e the principal earner in a UP case-usually the husband— to 
participate. This suggests that men were about a fifth of afdc work pro- 
gram participants in 1985. 

Information on the ^her characteristics of work program participants 
often was not available. ThreeHjuarters or fewer of the prq^ams col- 
lected data bh a^e (72 perceait), gender (75 percent), race (62 percent), 
or number of childr^ (61 p^ceht). Less tihan 69 percart of the pro- 
grams collected date on education level (57 percent), work history (36 
percent)j length of time on welfare (61 percent), or age of the youngest 
child (56 percent). 

MDRC collected infonnation on participjmt characteristics in its evsdua- 
tions of seven work programs. The data show that program caseloads 
varied greatly in terms of characteristics such as ethnicity^ educational 
level, prior afdc dependence, and prior work experience.^ Reasons for 
the variations induded bbtii differences in A3roe populations across 



^Juditlt fit Gueron, Work Inittatives For Wi^fare Recipients; Lessons From A Maiti-State Experiement 
(New York: MDRC, 1986), p. 23. 
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States and differences in programs' criteria for choosing the people they 
served. 

MDRC's work and dtir site visits revealed three broad groups of work pro- 
arffoHees. The fir^t contains people who have sigrdfic^t work his- 
tories or educational backgrounds. Membera of the second group have 
more problems to overcome in seeldng employment, such as lack of child 
cafe or transpdrtatidh^ fewidb skills, df an inadequate educatidh. The 
third group consists df pedple with severe barriers to empldjoheht, such 
as extremely low rea^g levels, difficult support service problems, 
mental or physical iUness, or dnig use, wliich make them unlikely to 
benefit from the services a work program can offer. 



Who Is Not Served? Discussions with program staff indicated that some programs screened 

out people thought to be difficult or expensive to serve, or whom case 
workers thought wduld ridt benefit frdm the services dr be able to find a 
job. According to program staff, afdc recipients with mtQtiple of severe 
bamere to emplbj^eht, such as illiteracy, attitudihal problems, medical 
problems, child care needs, or some combination of these problems, were 
particularly likely to be screened out. 

Responses to gao's survey also suggest that pf bgf ams cannot in 2dl cases 
meet the heeds of people who are difficult to serve. As shown by table 
3.7, respondents to ouf questionnaire reported that low educational 
attainment, lack of child care, and lack df tfanspdftatidn pf evented feg- 
istratidn dr participatidh in the prdgf ams to some extent. Respondents 
afeb gave shortage of staff and inability to provide ah jtppropriate 
activity as reasons some people did not register or participate. Thus, 
lack of program capacity may require programs to serve fewer pecqple, 
and they may respond by leaving out those who are less ready for jobs. 
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Table 3.7: Program Administrator' ■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Opinions on Barriers to Registration or Figures are percentages^ 
Participation ^ " 









A ff% tifhlf*K hAprlAr nnnllA/i 
u %M wviiiwii uaiiioi auuiivu 






Very 








Little 




Barrier 


great 


Great 


Moderate 


Some 


or ho 


Don't 


extent 


extent 


extent 


extent 


extent 


know 


Low educational attainment 


3 


14 


J5_ 


27 


34^_ 


7 


Lack of chiidcare 


10 


7 


18 


25 


33 


7 


IrfloK of transportation - 


8 


22 


22 


22 


20 


7 


Too few staff 


7 


10 


15 


25 


38 


5 


Program couldn't provide activity 


3 


ID 


13 


27 


42 


_ 5 


Client already in other program 


l3_ 


3 


8 


?5 


53 


7 


Otherb 


13 


25 


29 


25 


0 


8 



^Percentages may hot add to 100 due to roUhdirig. 

^irty-seven programs did hot respond to thiis question. Reasons given by those who did Included poor 
English language skills, health problems, lack of work experience positions, and social/emotional 
barriers. 

Several fectors contributed to a tendency to screen out the less job- 
ready AFDC recipients. Individuals with multiple barriers to emjildyment 
can require intensive, e3cpensive services for a longer period of time 
than other work program eUgibles. Fbr example, a peireon vnth a low 
reading leveljmd ho skffls could require remedial education followed by 
sldlls training, then job plErcement assistance. A person with several chil- 
dren would need day care for those not old enough to take care of them- 
sf ives. Most prdj^aitls have limited resources for these services, as 
discussed in the chapter, ftc^ams raing placement rates as an 
mdicator of success have ^^'ttle incentive to serve the harder to employ, 
since they are likefy to have lower placement rates than other partici- 
pants, and results can take Ibhger to appear. As a result, a program 
hoping to show a quick effect with limited resources would find it diffi- 
cult to t^get tiiese individuals. 

We observed some programs making the effort to target special groups, 
sometimes through small projects. Maryland had s&xte sms^ specisd 
projects for teenage mothers, afdc-up recipients, and afdc recipients 
who were not win mandatory. New York was planning special prefects 
to solicit volimteers with children under 6 in several upstate districts 
with child care fiinds provided, arid to select people with a prbldhged 
history of welfare dependency from the raiassigned recg)ient pool in 
New Yorik Gity and Erie County. Michigan's state work program office 
set a poli^ of targeting youth and single parents for fiscal year 1986, 
but counties were not required to meet any numerical goals and were 
allowed to set their own target groups. 
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What H^pens to 
Those Who Refuse to 
Participate? 



Refusal to iiarticipate in a mandatbiy prdgram without Jbdd cause can 
result in a temporaiy reductibn or interruption of afdc benefits, termed 
a "sanction." If tfie rrohpartidpatteg pe^n fe a member of a two-psffcatt 
family, the entire family is made ineligible for afdc betiefite. In the case 
of a single parent, payment to the noncocgjerating adult is denied but 
payments for tlie cluldreh are made to a third party. Usually a relative^ 
neighbor, or friend. For the firat episode of hohcodperatibh, the sanction 
usually lasts 3 months (up to 3 months for job search); subsequent epi- 
sodes result in a 6-month reduction of benefits. 



The prograins do hot seem to make extensive use of sanctions. Of the 39 
programs that reported the number of people sanctioned, the median 
number of people sanctioned was about 5 percent of a program's 
number of paiticipants. This percentage was an over-estimate of the 
number of people sanctioned compared with the entire pool of people 
required to participate in the program, but we did not have an estimate 
of the mandatory population. 

One reasbn sanctidri rates may be low is that some programs used a 
"coheiliatioh i)eriod" such as that required by the win Program, wm reg- 
ulations requSe program staff to spend up to 30 days trying to resolve 
the issues preventing participation before sanctions are imposed. For 
example, Jhe case worker may schedule the individual for a different 
activity. Program officials and workers in several prc^ams emphasized 
the importance of such a mandatory conciliation period to avoid 
reducing or terminating benetits based on misuitderstandings or confu- 
sion about program requirements and services. 

Althbu^ prdgram of tibials saw cbhciliatibh as necessary to prevent 
uneven appUcatibns of sanctions withih a pro^am,^ine case workers 
criticized the requirement. They said they would sanction more fre- 
quently if it did not take so much time and energy to document noncom- 
pliance. Th^ sQso said that people manipulate the system by switching 
from one activity to another. 

The limited capacity of many programs could also contribute to a low 
sanctioning percentage. Since they caimbt serve all eligibles, program 
staff may prefer to concentrate on helping willing participants. 

Sanctioning practices vary across pro-ams. Some programs mske more 
freqiient use of the sanction mechanism. In 12 programs, the number of 
people sanctioned was more than 10 percent of the number of partici- 
pants. The ^rtent of sanctions within each proi^am type is shown in 
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figure 3.1. The ratio of number of people sanctioned to the number of 
partidpaitts varfed programtypes, for example, from 0 

to 29 percent for cwep programs. Overall, cweps tended to sanction more 
than other programs. Ten of the 12 programs with sanctioning percent- 
ages over 10 percent were cweps. cweps may have sanctioned more fre- 
quently because they are more likely than other programs to be used or 
perceived as a ffisincehtive to welfare receipt rather than a service to 
the AFDC recipient. 

Figure 3.1- Number of People ^IK^^^K^^IBinB^B^^KIBM^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

Sahctibhed as a Proportlbh of Total 

Participants (Fiscal Year 1 985) ^ Percent 



30 




WIN _ 

bsmonstration 



Woric Supplementation/ 
Grant Dlveraloii 



Program with the highest proportion of sarKtions 



^ 75th Percentile — 75% of programs have proportions lower than this value 

► Median Program — 50% of programs have proportions higher and 50% have proportions lower ihan this valu 
25th Percentile — 25% of programs have proportions tower than this value 
Program with the lowest propcrtion of sanctions 



Even within a pro-am, sanctioniiig practices vary greatly. Some county 
offices and some workers have higher sanction rates tiism othera. Legal 
Aid staff at one site we visited pointed out that participants in the local 
program were subject to Jifferent sanctioning processes depending on 
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the component in which they were involved (different agencies were 
responsible for the comppnents). Based on their involvement in sanction 
appeals, the attorrieys said the staff of one agency had a better under- 
standing of the law and thus had a fairer appeals process than the other 
agency. 



rihnrlimiol 1^ work programs run by state AFDc agencies served at least 714,448 

VAillc Ub u recipients m 1985. wm Eten^nstratibns operatmg all year, together 

with the IV-A ;^rograins in their states reached about a fifth of adult 
AFDC recipients in their states. Data limitations prevent the development 
of a natibrial profile of who was served and who was not. Many of the 
adults hot served were women with children under 6, as the majority of 
the programs exempt them from partidpatioh. FYom the Knuted data 
available, we know that some programs were excluding people with 
multiple or severe barriers to emplojmient, because they were too diffi- 
cult to serve (such as those needing extensive reihedisil help), required 
services wluch were unavailable (such as transportation in rural areas), 
or were considered unlikely to be successful (such as those with both 
suji^ort service needs and educational inadequacies). 

The policies of the work prbgrains regarding who is eligible and who 
actually participates raise difficult questions. Aithbugh only a nuMrity 
of programs require women with children under 6 to participate, the 
msyority of women with cMldren under 6 in the population as a whole 
are in the labor force, ES:cluding recipients with young cltildren may 
make the return to employment more difficult later on. But including 
them poses other problems. Funds mxist be available to meet the much 
larger child care needs of this group. Moreover, it is unclear whether 
mandatory participation for such recipients is desirable. 

The pro-ams* tendency to screen out pebi^e who aare more difficidt to 
serve or less ready for employment is also problematic. As we describe 
in chapter 1, the people with greater barriers to employment^ such as 
Ibw educational levels, no wbrk experience, and young children are also 
thbse whb Bxe hkely to stay the Ibngest bh Arae. Helping these people 
could produce potentially Istrge welfare savings. But it m^ also require 
greater resources, as we discuss in the next chapter. 

Although mbst prbgrams required some people to participate, they did 
not seem piimtive on the whole, fiistead bf felytag oh the ripit to terini- 
nate the benefit of those who refused to participate, the progratms 
seemed to be presenting themselves as a positive (^portunlty for afdc 
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recipients. Some prqgrams-^r even case workers— however, did make 
greater Use of sanctidns. Prbgram of Hcials in several :^^ains cited 
ebheiliatibri periods before reducing benefits as an important protection. 
Ites, our case studies and surv^sy data suggest that, while a mandatory 
program is not necessarily punitive if viewed as an dppdrtuhity, saJ^ 
guards against arbitrary or inequitable benefit reductions are heeded. 



Chapter 4 



Activifies m a Work Ffe^am 



Findings; • WllSj demonstrations^ the most comprehensive programs serviri^g the 

most participantSr offer a wide range of services, from leaking for a job 
to classroom training; however, most participants receive job search 
assistance, a less intensive service not designed to increase skills. A 
few prograrns emphasize rnore intensive education and training 
services. 

• Lackiof JundSLprevents^some programs from offering the intensive 
services some participants need: three-fourths of the WIN^ 
demonstrations spent an average of less than ^00 per person In 



• Prdgrarris are tryirig to tap Into pther resojjrces as the dob 

Training Partnershlpj^ctJor^eM degree to which successful 

relationships have been developed varies: 

• Although the programs are often called "workrare." a smaller 
proportion of participants in the prdgrarns as a whole receive work 
experience than j-ecelve job search assistance. 

implications: • If prograrns w to serve more people with literacy problems or lack 
of skiUs,^ who yyould req^ and training 

servlces^Jhey may not be able to do so with current financial 
resources. 

• If work program resources remain scarce, rhore thought needs to be 
given to exparidlrig the capacity of education and training systems to 
serve welfare recipients and to irriprbving coordination between these 
systerhs and the work programs. 
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The activities in which work program enroUees may participate range 
from seardtiing for emplcQonent to learning a skill or imprdvirig reading 
abiUti^. wm D^br^trati^^, whidti serve the bifflc of worfc pro^^ 
participsmts, sdso offer tihe most comprehensive array of services. Yet, 
in practice, the greatest proportions of win Demdnstration participants 
feceivejob search services^ which are not designed to increase skill 
levels. Small percehts^s receive services that increase sldHs or educa- 
tion, altiidu^ a few i^o^an^ emphasize such services. The other types 
of programs— CWEP, job search, and work supplementation/grant diver- 
sion—by dennition offer narrower choices of ^ervioes, th'^'r -rimary 
services being work experience, job search, and dn-th : 
respectively. Some ^dgrams of tiiese tlSee types, hoT 
restrict their participants to the primary service, but o : : .ci ivi- 

ties such as remedial education. The proportion of ruP^n'v- c -iving 

work e75)erience in the programs as a whole is mt ^ ^ : . jux that 
receiving job search assistance, even though the prograr»:::i - ^ of fcc^' . cat- 
egorized as "workfafe." 

There are several reasons for the deemphasis on educatioic^ training, and 
work experience. Prc®ram philosophies about partidpaht needs and 
hdw b^t to meet^them can detanthine serdce choices. Participants them- 
selves can mfluence the services provided; as people with few problems 
may be ready to look for a job. But decisions about services are some- 
times made dn the basis of the resources available rather tlian the needs 
of the participants. 



Services That activities a work program can df fer are varied, and participating in 

a work prc^aih can mean many different things. A brief description of 

rTOgramS Ulier activiti^ commonly of fered by work pro-ams appe^ in figure 4. 1 . 

Activities fsdl into three categories related to assimiptions about an indi- 
vidual's job readiness: 

• Service, ihcludihg jdb search assistance and direct placement intx) jobs, 
that assume an individual is ready to enter the job market. Programs 
differ, however, in their judgments about who is ready for this group of 
^rvices. 

• Work experience, which assumes ah individual heeds hd hew sldHs, but 
does heed to lewrn what wdric entails. Work experience can also be used 
as a v^y to require peopte to work in return for their welfare grants, as 
in CWEP programs. 
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Services that assume ah individual needs skills or more education to 
participate in the job market. 



(App. m describes the activities in more detail.) 



Rgure 4.1: Actlyjtios Which a Work 
Program Can Offer 



1. Activities assuming clients are ready for the Job market 

• Individual job search— CHerit looks for emplbyrrieht, sometimes with requiremerit of 

reportinjg to program staff the number of erripjbyers contacted. 

• Ca roup job search— Groups of particip^^^ receive training in job search techniques and, 

under an jnstru^^^^^ 

• bifeciplaaemejitjassistanc^e— Job deveioper in pro^ra at Employment Service tries to 

match client to jobs and refer him/her directly to employer. 

2^cti9itie8 assoming clients need preparation other than skills 

• CWEP work expenehce— E)^)erie;U;e or training provided through work in publiC-of private 

hbh-prbfit agishcy in returri fbr AFDC beriefits; hours determined by dividing AFDC grant 
by minimum waje. 

• WIN work exjDerience — W* rk In public or private nonprofit agency to develop basic work 

habits and practice skills; state sets hours, but assignment limited to 13 weeks. 

3. Activities assiimirigcjienisneedskilla-Oreducatfa^ 

• OdT — Training placement, often subsidized, in which clients are hired by employers and 
-engage in productive work while being trained: 

Suppbrtisd work — Subsidized work experience or training where work standards are 
gradually increased tb thbse of ah uhsubsidized job; support provided by cbuhselbrs and 
peers. 

• Vocatipnai skills tra^^^ oriented skills training usually provided through 
_ da^room insiruction, 

• Remedial/basicjeducalion— Instruction to raise basic reading and math skills or to prepare 

for a GED examination. _ 

• Post-high school education— Program in a college or technical institution leading to a 

riegree or certificate. 



WIN Demdnstratidns offer the wid^gt choice^ hot surprising in view of 
the ebmprehensive approach that federal law provides. All wm Demon- 
strations offer job search assistance and over two-thirds offer more 
intensive activities such as work experience, education, and training. 
Thus, ttiere seems to be a variety of activities for participants to enter. 
(App. IV shows activities offered by each wm Demonstration program 
and participation in each category.) 



The other types of programs concentrate on the primary services they 
are designed to offer: work experience in CWjaPs, job search in job search 
praams, and on-the-job tramiiig subsidized by an individual's afdc 
grant in wbric supplementation programs. But some of ffiese prb^ams 
do not limit their participants to these services, making education and 
other services available ;is well. (Table 4.1 simunarlzes activities offered 
by program type.) 
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table 4.1: Percent of Programs Offering 
Specific Activities by Program Type 

(fiscal Year 1985) 



Figures are percentages, except last line 


Activity 1 


WIN 

—Demonabatioii 


Job 

CWEt searcli 


Wbric auj 
grant 


m 


AK 

programs 


V\fork experienca — 




100 


- 50- 




10 


71 


On-the-job training 


76 


10 


17 




70 


48 


Supported work 


12 


0 


0 




30 


10 


Vocationaliskills 


84 


30 


33 




10 


49 


Remedial/basic 
education 


88 


30 


50 




20 


54 


Post-high school 


72 


15 


33 




0 


38 


Individual job search 


100 


45 


100 




10 


67 


Sroupjob search^ 


iefl 


M 


83 




to 


62 


Direct placement 


84- 


30 


5a 




?n 


53 


Other 


24 


0 


17 




10 


13 


Total no. of programs 
responding 


25 


20 


1 




10 


61 



What Participants Do 



When llie huihbeiB of people participatetg in different activities are 
examined, the range of services offered by win Etemonstrations appears 
much more limited than the list of their activities suggests. The other 
three options are more likely to provide the services that would be 
expected from them. Individual programs, however, show a greater 
variety of service emphasis than tiie aggregate numbers indicate. 



WIN Demonstrations: Although oh paper at least 70 percent of wiN Demonstrations offer 

Mainly Job Search intet^ive semees (such as 6ii-the-j6b-trmrurig, remedial education, and 

postsecondaiy educ£rtion), in prsrctice most pairticipants engage in activi- 
ti^ that send them directly into the job market without sMU or work 
habit ehhancemeht. The percentages of participants in each activity by 
prb^am type during 1985 are shown in table 4.2. Individual and group 
job search each drew over half of Stt wm Demoietratibh participants 
(The number of people coimted in both groups is imloiown.) Sixteen per- 
cent of participants received direct placement assistance. Even more sig- 
nificant, however, are the relatively small percentages of participants 
who received service meant to improve ©tnployability: 

• 3.2 percent received remedial or basic education; 

• 2.3 percent received vocational skills training; 

• 1.6 percent received post hipi school education; 
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3.3 percent received education arid training services that the states were 
unable tbdass^y^to a^nan'ower category; and 
4.5 percent of participants received work experience. 

The ^ mal! percentage of win Demonstration participants receiving work 
experience, edueatibh, arid trairiirig services is illustrated by figure 4.2: 



TabLe 4.2: Proportion of AH Clients 
Participating In Each Actiyi^ by 
Program Typo (Fiscal Year 1985) 



Figures are percentages, except last line 


WIN 

Activity Demonstration 


CWEP 


Job 
search 


WorlLaapp./ 
grant dlv. 


Work experience 


4.6 


91.4 


.9 


20.2 


On-the-job training 


.6 


.5 


.2 


38.8 


Supported work 


.7 


0.0 


0.0 


13.8 


Vocational skills 


P:3 


1.7 


?;6 


1.2 




3.2 


3.4 


2.3 


2.2 


Post high school 


1.6 


1.8 


3.1 


0,0 


Individual job search 


52.6 


32.0 


57.8 


20.2 


Group job search 


52.4 


2.7 


13.9 __ 




Direct olacement 


16 2 


4 


69 


20.2 


Other activities 


1.1 


0.0 


20.4 


5.2 


E'Jucatibh and training* 


3.3 


• 


• 


• 


TotfiE no. of ParticIjDahts^ 


474J3S 


1X437 




2M7 



^Participants in education and training acttvities that programs could not break out into a specific 
category: 

^he total number of partictpants used for this^ table excludes states which could not provide any break- 
out of partictpatiop by activity. Percentages still may be understated, however, t^ecause some programs 
could not provide participation numbers for ali the activities they offered. 
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Figure 4.2: \H^I||^hted_Proj>prtibh8 of 
WIN bemohjHratidh Particlpanto In 
iach Activity (Fiscal Year 1985) 




Note: The pie-chart percentages represent the proporilons of ajl activities provided that fall into the 
four calegbries. Ah "activity" denotes one person participating iri one activity. Because some people 
f^sy h^vs partrcipated m more than one activlty, the percentages given are not the proportions of all 
participants who received a given activity. 



llie eOTcenfratidh ot wm Demoi^ti'ation participaiits in less intensive 
services indicates that there was such a concentration in the programs 
as a whole because the win Demonstrations served many more pec^le 
th^ the other program typ^^almbst 700,000 compared to at most 
69,338 pe^je in the other three bptibhs combined. (The actual number 
who were not in win Demonstrations may be smsdler, because some 
people could have participated in more than one program.) 

Participants in cwep, job seiarch, or work suppleihehtatioh prbj^su^ 
standffir^Sbhe generaHy r^ the primaa^ service program 
type was supposed to offer. Thus, they received work experience in 
CWEPS, job search in emploj^ent search programs^ and on-the^ob- 
training pLsuppbrted work in work supplementation prbgraaiis. Many 
CWEP and Work Supplemahtatibh participahts participated in jbb search, 
however, pertraps before begiiw^g work assignments. Smsdl proportions 
of people in thii three program types also participated in educational 
and training actj" vities. 

While the bptibh to impl^teht "wbrH^" has received extensive pub- 
licity, only a relatively small number of people were involved in tSese 
programs. While over 90 percent of the 19^437 cwep participants were in 
work experience, only 4.5 percent of the 474,735 win Demonstration 
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participairits for whom activities were f ^)drted were involved in this 
activity. 

Moreover, some of the win Demonstration participants were not in cwep- 
style work e:Q)erience^ in which hours of work are related to benefits; 
rather, they were in Wm-style work experience, which is treated as an 
internship, not a 'mvf of wbfldhg off the welfare i^aht. The implementa* 
tior of m>ricf ar^^ -rs discussed further in appendix HI. 



Ihdividual Prograins 
Display Variety 



Individi^al programs showed more variety than the a^egates surest, 
hdwevv . found timt a few pro^ains plQ 3d hipier propbrtiora of 
participants in more intensive typra of aciivities. (See table 4.3, which 
gives tlte percentages of indivldu?»L*5 participating hi each activity, for 
programs with the lowest, median^ and highest levels of participatidh in 
each activity.) An example of a prdgr3:rp with an emphasis on intensive 
services is Ms^and's Employment Imtiatives progr^ part of the 
state's WIN Demonstration, in which 31 percent of participants received 
vpcatiqnal skills training. Eighteen percent received remedial education. 
About half the participants in Masschusetts received traihihg or educa- 
tion services^ aeebrcte^ to pro-am bfilcis&. A^ of partici- 
pants in Michigan's most program are in education activities. 



Table 4^3: Percentages off WIN 
Demonstration Cliehta Ih Specific 
Activities (Fiscal Year 1985) 



NOaJif 

programs 

repoi ~ 



[9 Percentages of participants In activity 



Activity 


(of 25 total) 




Median 


I9!aiximum 


Work experience 


17 


0.4 


3 


27 


Gn^hfrjob training 


13 


0 


1 


11 


Supported work 


3 


3 


4 


7 


Vbcational skills training 


9 


1 


5 


31 


Remediaf/basic education 


11 


0.4 


6 


18 


Post high school 


6 


0.1 


3 


14 


Individual job search 


16 


12 




87 


Group job search 


17 


0.2 


22 


100 


Direct placement 


10 


0.6 


14 


100 


Other 


5 


2.2 


6 


_ 28 



totals differ because some programs did not offer a service or coald not provide data on participation 
in individual services. 



In a few cweps, significant pf c^rtions of participants received rndre 
intensive services. For example, in Georgia, where ofHcials commented 
that the cwh> approach did not provide the activities their era'bllees 
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needed, more than a fourth of partieipahts received vocational skills 
training. Several cws% placed large percentages of participants in reme- 
dial education: 25 percent in North Carolina, 22 percent Vermont, 11 
percent in Ohio's regular CWEP, and 39 percent in Ohio's cwEP-daycare 
project. 



Wliat KsStriCtS since WIN demonstrations e ^ ecially have great flexibility, why most 

. . . • participants in the programs as a whole end up in a few activities? 

Activities ; latere are several possible reasons, including the program's basic philos- 

ophy, the nature of the participants, and choices about services necessi- 
tated by tight budgets. 



Program Philosophies Pro-ams differ m titet assumptions about wrach p^ttcipants need 

Affect Activities additional skills or work experience before entering the job market. 

feme programs place all participants in Job search first, out of a belief 
that only the market can assess job readiness. Those who fail to find 
jobs then may be assigned to more intensive services. Other programs, 
which believe not ail participants would benefit :r6m job search, fh^t 
assess individuals' skill or educational needs before deciding which com- 
ponent is af^ix^riatei referring them to job search or placement only 
when they obtain or already have specific skills or educatibhal crederi- 
tiSs. The ass^ment may be ihcbrpbrated into an "employabiHty plan,'' 
which can describe the activities selected well as any support service 
needs. A m^or part of Massachusetts' program, for example, is the 
choice of s* ^/ices given to prbgrairi registrants. 

Even programs that do not automatically send participants to job search 
differ in their definitions of "ready for employment." Some progi'am 
administrators coMider as job-ready p^^ who qualify only for 
unskilled or low-skilled jobs, while others prefer to educate or train 
people for hi^er sldlled jobs more likely to enable them to leave afdc 
permanently. 



Participant chsuracteristics al«5 may influence services. Without 
knowing the characteristics of participants, however, we cannot deter- 
mtae what their needs may be jotd thus if services sre appropriate. 
Some participants almost certainly are ready for work, but need help 
negotiating the job market. Others are likely to have more severe prob- 
lems and heed more help. We do not know, however, how many of each 
type are in the programs. 
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Resourees Af feet Choices 



table 4.4: Funding Per Particippnt 
Program TVpe (Fiscal Year 1985) 



Resources also affect prograiti choice about services provided, fit some 
instances, a r^istraht maygb to sci activity such as individual job 
seafdS because the pro can provide nothing else suitable. Education 
and ti^dning services are more costly than job search and job placement. 
Moreover, they usually take Idr^er reqpiimig programs to continue 
paying support service costs and Aree ^ants for a longer period of time. 

Most programs had relatively small amounts to spend on their partici- 
pants in fiscal year 1985. Three-quartere o^ the win demionstratibhs 
spent less than $600 j)er participant and 50 percent spent about hatf 
that amount or 1^. For other prd^am types we surveyed, the median 
pro^^ffn spent about $400 in cwek, $200 in job search programs, and 
$1,100 :n work supplementation programs (see table 4.4). 





Hcipant 


WIN 

DemonstmtSon 


CWEP 


Job search 


Work supp./ 
grant dlv. 


Minimum 




$98 


$55 


$40 


$162 


25th percentile 




215 


224 


139 


525 


Median 




369 


428 


183 


1.098 


75th percentile 




- - 596 


838 


445 


1,849 


Maximum 




1,388 


6,800 


535 


2.483 



The anu>unte the programs spent are inadequate to provide the more 
extensive and costly services. For example^ data from win and CETA 
indicate that^ in 1985 dollars, classroom training cost about $3,500 per 
participant and bri-tlie-job traihmg at least $2,700. In contrast, job 
se^ch assfetOTce cost only $200 to $300 per participant. Thus, the ten- 
dency of progprams to emphasis job search assistance most likely results 
from the much lower cost of this service in an environment of con- 
strained resources. 



Fmidtag shortages have resulted in less education and training. Maine 
program officials, for example, said funding cuts required an emphasis 
on shorter-term training, so more people could receive services. Reduced 
wm fiihdihg led New York officials to cancel most trmimig contracts. 
Oklahbiha^of ficiafejgud the^ would like iSeir program to provide more 
trammg and education services, but that their small win allocation made 
sudh experaive services impractical. Because the state could receive 
additional^eral funds for cwep, the prograrti emphasized work experi- 
ence activities mOTe. lYaihirig services were limited to what could be 
obtadned frbrr other sources. 
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Use of Other Training The small amoimts of money spent per participant do not reflect the 

Resources services other programs contributed. Many programs placed people in 

servie^ paid fbrby other sbtirc^, such jtpa. Four-fiftta of the win dem- 
onstraxions reported that other sources contributed services to their pro- 
grams. We caimot quantify or identify the nature of these services. 
Sources cdmmbnly used in programs we visited include jtpa; school dis- 
tricts' educational programs such as school eqmv^ehcy, adult basic 
ef5ucatibn, and English as a second language; and Pell grants to fund 
education. In a few cases, these sources actually contributed funds to 
the work prograxns; for example, three programs in our survey reported 
that tliey received jtpa funds directly. 

These other sources, however, also have limited capacity. For example, 
while JTPA targets welfare recipients, including those on afTCj it served 
only about 150,000 AFpc r^ipients from July 1984 to June 1985. This 
i^umber is less than a fourth of the number of participants in the wm 
dem6risti*ations alone, which themselves are serving only a fraction of 
t>ie adult AFTC caseload. 



Efforts to Proinote Tri most of the prb^ains wevfeited, officiate said they had taken steps to 

Coordination promote good working relationships with agencies administering jtpa. 

For example, in Baltimore the agency operating most of the anploymeni 
Imtiatives Program was also the jtpa provider. Program staff in Wash- 
ington and Oklahoma sought to further cobrdihatibh by setting up meet- 
ii^ for aH parties, including jtpa staff, involved in training and 
education for welfare recipients. Other strategies used have included 
agreements with jtpa providers to govern referrals^ assigning staff to 
oversee cobrdihatibh between the two programs, and placing welfare 
agency staff oh the bosu-ds of RSvate fitdustry douncHs (He's), which 
aie responsible for jtra planning. In Massachusetts, the governor 
requires a welfare agency representative to sit on every pic. Massachu- 
setts tries to compensate for jtpa's more stringeht entry reqturements 
by rsusihg participahts'skills before sending them to jtra, while 
Gftdahbma'swetfsffe agency a^eed to save jtpa pr^videra time and 
burden by certifying that afdc recipients referrea to jtpa programs meet 
tiieir eligibility criteria. In Massachusetts, the welfare department pays 
for traiispdrtatipn arid child ^zt'.-^ services for welfare lecipiiehts in jtpa 
programs, thereby removing a mr jor disincehti^^-^ to serving th^. 

Coordination is enhanced in such states as Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts in which the governor has made t erving welfare recipients a jtpa 
priority. On the local level, coordination seems to work well when there 
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are personal relationships between work program staff and jtpa staff. 
This may be easier to achieve in small rural coimties than in large 
jurisdietions. 

Two pro-ams we visited that emphasize training and education, Mich- 
igan and Massachusetts^ pay other agencies and providers to furnish 
training, thus reducing their dependence dh other prb^ams' wilUnghess 
to serve welfare recipients. Michigan's mc^t Program had about $1(3 mil- 
lion to spend on contracts in fiscal year 198B. Coimty welfare agencies, 
which spend the money ^ try to purchase orUy services that would be 
unavailable without that reimbursement, Massachusetts has contracts 
with the state jraA agency to provide trainmgtd ET participante, with 
the state Division of Employment Security to provide job placement ser- 
vices, and with many private and nonprofit agencies for education and 
training services. 



Coordination Problems in Program staff in several states said they had some coordination prob- 
Some States programsj usually becauseJTPA providers preferre(Lto 

T ork with the more jol^ready membCTS of the eligible population. People 
referred from the Aroewdrlc program sometimes were rejected by jtpa 
staff who did not consider them employable. Program staff suggested 
several reasons why this happened. For instance, jipa's performance 
standards may encourage selection of the iridst emplc^able people so as 
to achieve higher placement and retention ratfis. Moreover, some jtra 
agehdes may be driven more by employer interests than by those of 
welfare recipients. Efforts to attract and retain industry may be leading 
states to skew their education and training programs toward more job- 
ready individuals. 

A recent study of the fii^t year of jtpa's implementation found that 
while JTPA was successful in enrolling welfare recipients in proportion to 
their representation in the eligible populatioh,^ there was "substantial 
screehingLby service deliverers to enroll eligibles who were most job- 
ready."^ The report attributed this trend to low funding levels; the act's 
restrictions on support services, stipends and work experience; its 
^ong focus on uniform performance standards; and its major role for 
the private sector.^ 



WaUcer^ Feldsteih, and Katherine Solow. Af^indep«identSector A^essment of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (Grinker, Walker, and Associates, 1985), pp. vi-vii. 

^Walker, Feldstein, and Solow, pp. vi, 53-54. 
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Thiis, the picture of what services programs provide and why becomes 
more complex. The programs we observed tried to Use all available 
reMiirces including those of other programs with varjong degrees of 
success. The heed to use resourc^ they could not cbhtrbl, from pro- 
gr^ns with goals different from their own, frustrated some program 
officials. They also felt that these resources, such as jtpa training, were 
not always adequate for their heeds. 



Positive Aspects of The process of obtaining services from other programs also can be a pds- 

Coordihatioh ^^^^ ^?^^> even though resources may not be adequate. The programs we 

visited seemed to be learning and behef itihg from tapping into other 
agehdeis for jobs or services, ftb^r^ns often act as "brokers'* for their 
participants, helping them find services available from other sources. 
One high-level program ofncial used his personal influence td^et other 
agencies to provide a few jobf or trsuhihg pbsitibhs at a time. This posi- 
tive aspect of work program admihistt-atibh, however, depends oh the 
interest and energy of the program staff and is difficult to 
institutionalize. 



GonclUsidnjS WoA^ prbgratr^ a^^ a series of choices, as the previous 

chapter on participants and this chapter on activities have shown. Pro- 
gram designers decide whom they will serve and what activities they 
Will provide. While the last chapter described the various ways pro- 
grams restrict the number of partieipahte, in this chapter, we demon- 
strate that prbgf arns sdsb choose to pro\dde a constricted range of 
activities. In 1985, many more people receivedjob search services than 
training, education^ or even work experience, despite the widespread 
characterization of these prbgrams as ^'wbrkfare.'' But individual pro- 
grams vary in their service emphases, with some providing a broader 
range of activities than othere. 

A mcyor reason fbr the cbhstrictibh of services seems to be a lack of 
resources to provide mbre expensive edueatibr^smd trsahirtg services. 
Sbme prbgrams, the wm Demonstrations in particular, seek to broaden 
their choices by drawing on other resources. But while some programs 
have successfully developed relationships vrtth duMde sources such as 
JITPA and educatibngd prbgrams, others have had difficulty coordinating 
with other services because of dtffering progr^unrt gb^s. 

The current distribution of services among work program participants 
raises questions about the prog'^ams' abilities to meet the needs of afdc 
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recipients for education and training. If prograiiis were to serve more 
pec^le who lack education or skills^ our data casts doubts bh their 
capacity to provide the more intensive services ttiese people would heed. 
More ffibupit heedfe to be to how different agencies coordinate 
their efforts to provide services to welfare recipients. One ajp^roach 
some states use is to give funds to the welfare agency ^ whict then 
purchases from other agencies the service its recipients need, -fciother 
iapproach is to exp^d or rcfbcizs education wxd txsteing programs, such 
^JTPA and adult education, to serve more afdc recipients, and to 
improve coordination between them and the work programs. Such art 
approach, however, would require policy choices about the appropriate 
allocation of training and education resource to welfare recipients. 
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Findings: • Child care assistance is available in 59 of 61 programs and 

transportation In 60 fsrograms; however, programs spend little of their 
own fUnds» relying Instead bh improvised methods or outside sources 
such as title XX. 

• Programs of ten jack data on ho wxnany people ni^^ child care or 
transpottatJon_ver5US_ how_majiy_receive it ._Some_par]icipants are 
exempted for child care needs, according to program staff, one 
reason being a lack of day care slots. Exemptions for transportation 
often are in rural areas. 

• Programs also may assist participants In coping with problems such 
as emptipnal, attltudinalj or family difficulties. Proigram activities 
themselves m^ beip resQiye soriieprobleins+ wh_ile_olhers may 
require referring participants to specialized services. 

• Participants who have multiple needs for support services may be 
more likely to be exempted from participation. 

Implications: • More heeds to be learned about the ex to which supipbrt service 
heeds prevent people from partlclpatihg. 



• Expanding programs could mean increasecL support service costs, 
particularly if women with young children were to be served. 

• Eyish with increased spehdirjg, programs could hot meet all 
particijsahts' needs, because of broader problems such as shortages 
in many communities of day care and mass transportation. These 
factors also affect participants' ability to work after leaving the 
programs. 
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Individuals may require severs^ lyp^of supplementary or support ser- 
vices to participate in a pro^am's primaiy work, education, or training 
service. Support services can addres'S "^jctenial needsj' such as for child 
c|u:e, traiispjrtation, and work-related clothing or equipment. They can 
also help meet "internal needs" relating to self-esteOTi, emotional prob- 
lems, and drug or alcohol abuse. 

In mosft AFDC work programs, participants can receive child care^ trans- 
^rtationy soci^ other support services that are heeded and available. 
Fundt^ shortages force prograinsto^ oh other sources for 

support services. The e other source, however, are also limited. As a 
ri^ult, programs choose not to work with some people whose needs are 
harder to meet. But, as few programs (less than half) collect information 
bh hc iV many participants receive specific s^:vie^, there is ho conclu- 
sive data oh how many peope need services but do not get them. Discus- 
sions with pro-am officials suggest there is an unmet need in some 
programs, but they cannot quantify the service gap. 



Child Care Assistance By definition, any afdc recipient has at least one child or dependent. To 

take part in a work program, the recipient niay need to find child care 
for all or part of the day. The recipient may be unable to obtain cliild 
care independently because it is either uhaffordable or uhavaiiable. 

In our visits to work programs, we foun d a general lack of data on the 
proportion of participants needing child care aid. Some prbgrain officials 
classified it as the ih^jbr heed of work prbgra^h re^trants^ at times 
preventing participation, or as a need common to ahaost aJl AFDC-regular 
recipients. Others felt that the need was less widespr3ad. 



What Child Care Services Child care assistance from the p>ro^sah, ah extemsd sourc-3, or both, was 
Are Pl'OVided? reported to be avaiiabje to participants in 59 of the 61 pro-ams we sur- 

veyed. But there was much variation in the type of assistance provided 
and in the mechanisms and resources the prc^ams u»5d to provide the 
aid. Although 38 programs used ttieir own fimds for child care, only half 
of those used more than 7 perc^t of their 1985 budgets for this pur- 
pKDse^Iliey reUed ex^ oh other resources. Only 41 percent of the 

programs, however, collected data on the number of participantb 
receiving child care assistance in fiscal year 1985. 
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What Do Programs Provide 
Directly? 



Of the 59 programs providing child care help, 38 used their own funds 
to reimburse participants or providers for child care. As shown in table 
5.1, the propbrtibri was between 60 and 80 percent for all but the grant 
divereibh prd^ains, of which only 30 percent used their own funds. 



table 5.1: Number and Percent of 
Pj^fBiM Using Their Qwii Funds for 
Ctflld Care by Program Type (Fiscal Year 
1985) 





Program type 


No. 


Percent* 


W'N Demonstration 


?0 


80 


eWEP 


12 


63 


Job search 


3 


60 


Work supplemeritatlbny grant diversibri 


3 


30 


Total 


38 


64 



"Of the programs that provided child care aid: 



Most programs paid for a range of child care services^ including cafe by 
nonprofessionals. Almost all paid for care at child care centers and 
Ucehsed fam^ day e^e homes (fct which a pereon cares for cluldf eh in 
his or her home) bs table 5.2 indicate. Over four-fifths of the programs 
paid participants for a babysitter m the home. Over half pay for unli- 
censed family day cafe or a babysitter outside the home. Most pf bgf ams 
set a maxiihxiih hourly, daily, or rhbhthly amburit they would pay for 
child caa-e. Hie mediah program paid a ihsbcununi of $160 a month per 
child for any of the four types of care. 
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Hblii 5.2:_Mbnthly Belmbunieiherit for 
pifTerent l^pos of Child Care by 
Program T^pB (Fiscal Ylsar 1985) 



Type of care 


WIN 

Dembhstratlon 


Job 

CWEP j^earch- 


WorfLSupp.y 
grants is. 


All 

prograrna 


ChiM care center 












Percent paying 


95 


92 


100 


100 


95 


MaKirtlum pafd (rtiedran 
program) 


$195 


$160 


$222 


$253 


MM 


Llciinsecl family day 
care 


Percent paying 


90 


92 


100 


100 


92 


Maximum paid (median 
program) 


l: $168 


$166 


$222 


• 


$160 


Unlicensed family day care or baby-sitter 
outside home 


Percent paying 


70 


50 


0 


67 


58 


Maxjf hum paid (median 
prooram^ 


$16fl 


^16f1 


• 


• 


$160 


In-home sitter 


Percisnt paying 


90 


75 


67 


67 


82 


Maximum paid (median 
prbgcami 


_ _$155__$16Q_ $317 


• 


$160 



Td lintit child care expenditures, prc^aihs used a variety c?i ^^pproadies. 
In Idaho, ewSp participants took turiis watching each other's children. In 
South 6aroiina, cwep participants were placed as workers at day care 
centers^ which in turn provided slots for other cwep pautticipants. Staff 
of Washington's job search prograih encouraged prople to make their 
ovm child care arrangatnehts, at no cost to the prb^am, before financial 
assistance w^ offered. Case workers in Maine were authorized to nego- 
tiate the child care subsidy with registrants. 

Programs spend veiy little of their budj^ts on child care, as table 5.3 
shows. 'Hie ineffian jmount^pen^ of their own funds was about $34 per 
participant, ran^ng from under $3.00 for job search prograins to about 
$82 for work supplementation/grant diversion. (IBecause child care 
spending was averaged across sill participants whether they received 
assistance or not, the amount spent per participant with children 
receiving care would be considerably higher.) Child care accounted for 
6.4 percent of the median program's total budget. 
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table 5.3: Child Care Expenditures by 
Program Type (Fiscal Year 1985) 





__W1N 
bamonsti^tion 


OWEP 


Job 
search 


Wortceupp^ 
grant aiv. 


All 

_ —programs 


Percent of budget forchild care: 


Mjnlfflum 


1.4 


0.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.02 


25th percehtlle 


3.4 


0.6 






1.4 


Median 


7:6 


4.6 


1;5 


7:5 


6.4 


75th percentile 


13.9 


- 42.5 


2.4 




13.6 


Maximum 


66.6 


46.9 


2.4 


14.7 


66.6 


CHird care funding per participant:* 


Mlnimurri 


$2.50 


$0.71 


_ $0JS_ 


__$3^ 


$0.09 


25th Dercentile 


8:95 


9:86 






4J5 


Median 


49.90 


34.08 


2.60 


82.09 


33.62 


75th percentile 


84.69 


67.93 


9.74 




75.40 


Maximum 


405.65 


154.16 


9.74 


1 60.90. _. 


405.65 



°Base Includes ait participants whether or not they received child care aid. 



But some progi ams did make substantial commitments to child care in 
terms of their budget: at least a sixth of the prdgrams ^nt more than 
10 percent of their budgets bh child care, and one program (Massachu- 
setts' ET ehbiees) spent 3?. percent — neafly $10,000,900 and over $400 
per participant — ^to prov; . ' ^ this sendee. Child care for ET participants 
is provided through a voiu .r system that wasestablished by the legis- 
lattire ^ecifically to support the ET program. The voucher system was 
designed to meet the immediate heeds of ET partieipahte more easily 
titan ttte state'^s regiflar contract system, in wJiich atoc recipients had to 
wait for slots to open up in the ri^t geographic area and type of care 
and to compete with other people eligible for the service. Under the 
voucher systaxi, ET participants (and ET graduates starting jobs) select 
their own providers and receive vou ^hei^ that cover some proportion of 
the cost of care, based on a sliding fee scale. At the same time, they are 
placed on the waiting list for slots in the state's oDntract care system. 

Teh of the 38 programs providing child care aid from their owh budgets 
• got additional federsi ftmcHhg by usmg the afdc grsmt to p^ for child 
care under a provision that allows the grant to be adjusted to meet the 
special needs of some recipients for training related exjHenses. States 
with some of the largest welfare populations, such as Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Oliio, used this "special heeds" mechanism. 
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Given their generally s.r:all expenditures on child eare, programs rely 
heavily on other resources to provide child care help (see table 5.4). 
Twenty-one prograins rSlied totally on external funding sources, and 
another 27 relied in part on other funds to pay for child care. 



Table 5.4: Breakdown of Programs ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■NM 

Using Own and Other Funds for Child No. of 

Care (Fiscal Year 1 985) Source of child care funds programs 

Own funds only 1 1 

Gwn and other fands 27 

Other funds only 21^ 

Provide no child care support 2 

■nflal 61 



What Other Resources Do 
Programs Use? 



The most prevalent e^rternal source of child care was title XX, used by 
39 prograins, including a majority of each pro^ain type. States can use 
tHs gr^t to pay for vanbus soaal sendees, deeding th^nsdves what 
proportion to devote to each service and setting their own eligibility cri- 
teria. Many used a portion of the funds to provide child care services to 
people in work programs. A few contributed title XX funds directly to 
the work programs' budgets. 

Some GWEP job search, and grant diversion programs were able to get 
WIN child care subsidies for their participants. I^ograms also drew upon 
JtPA funds (for participants iii jtpa cbmpbhents), state general funds, 
and state day c^e fuhfe (Table 5^5 shows the number and proportion 
of progrsuns using selected funding source.) 



TtkblB 5,5: Number and Percent of Programs Using Salected Sources of Crtild Care Funds by Program Type (Fiscal Year 1985) 

WIN _ _ Wbrksupp./ 



Source of cblld care 


Denionstratlon 


CWEP 




Job search 


grantdlv. 




All prodrams 


funds 


No. 


Percent* 


No. Percent* 


No. 


Percent* 


No. Percent* 


No. Percent* 


WIN 




4 


7 


37 


2 


40 


6 


60 


16 27 


Title XX 


18 


72 


10 


53 


3 


66 


S 


86 


39 66 




JTPA 


2 


8 


0 


0 


1 


20 


1 


10 


4 7 


Othei* 


3 


12 


3 


16 


2 


40 


2 


20 


10 17 



^Percentages are of the programs for which chiid care assistance was available. 

Saturation Work Program recoded as a WIN Demonstrrttion, the program type It most resembled, 

^Other sogrces of child care funds Included state day care funds, state general funds, local funds, and 
the Emergency Jobs Appropriations Act of 1283. 
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Scanunatibh of Jndividual state programs revesded a variety of ways in 
which they attempted to maximize external funding before using their 
own funds. Massachusetts claimed ^eral f eimbursement for 60 percent 
of the child care costs for participairits in job search and supported work, 
ahdjised state ftawtetopay for child care for those in other components. 
Msane's program staff tried to place participants' children in title XX 
centers, but would pay for other centers if title XX-fimded care was riot 
available. In Mich^ari, local schcKjl districts provided child care to some 
XHN Deriionstratibn partidpants enrolled in t heir programs; others were 
aided by the Aroe specif needs allowance. 



How Long Do Services Last? Some states we visited provided child care assistance to partidpsmts 

drice th^ became employed ^d left the J^iDC work program. Maryland's 
Bnqplbyment Initiatives Program provided funds for child care in a par- 
ticipant's home for up to 30 days after job placement, to give the partici- 
pant time to make other child care arrarigeriierits. Massachusetts 
provided care through the ET vbudier system f orup to a year after a 
pvvr-iieipant fotmd a j legislatibn for Calif omia's new gad* Pro- 

gram specifies that child care will be available to program particiT:' nts 
fbr at least 3 months after they find unsubsidized emplojorierit. In many 
states^ working paterits with ihcbmes below state established levels can 
receive title-SS funded servic^^New Yoric State paid for up to 9 
months bf child care for people who have lost public assistance eligi- 
bility because they took a job. 



^ descnbed above, many programs do not collect data on the number 
of potential psuiicipants needing and receiving child care help. But, 
many of thpi^ who run and staff the programs see a shbrtf?::^ in the 
supply of child care. About 60 percent bf respondents said that lack of 
child care prevented pgffticipattbh, but bidy 17 percent thought it did so 
to "a great extent" or "a very great extent" (see table 6.6). It should be 
recalled, however, that most programs exempt women with children 
under 6. Therefore, respondents in these programs riiay not have been 
considering whether this group's participation was limited by chiid care 
heeds. 



Do the Services Meet the 
Need? 
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TBbie 5.6: Extent to Which Chiid Care ■■^^^^^^^^^H^^^^HH^^^^^^^KM 

Needs Prevented Registration or Figures are percentages® 

Participation: Views of State Officials 



Extent 


WIN 
Demonstration 


CWEP 


Job nearch 


Work sapp./ 
grant div. 


Af! 

programs 


Very great 


0 


20 


17 


11 


10 


Great 


12 


5 


0 


d 


7 


Moderate 


13 


15 






1R 




Some 


44 


10 


0 


22 


25 


Little 


20 


45 


50 


33 


33 


Ddri't know 


8 


5 


0 


11 


7 



Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



According to staff of five programs we visited, some people are 
exempted f rom participatiori or placed in inactive status because they 
carindt find child care. These exemptions may be temporary while the 
client waits for subsidized care. 

In cert^ areas, shor^es of ciiild care providers seemed to be a large 
part of the problem of arrangihg child care for participants, hi six prch 
grams, child care was unavailable in some rural or inner eil^ areas, staff 
told us^and btfter areaa did not have ehbu^ child cafe providere. in 
rtnother program targ 3ted at /iFDC-up recipients, staff said a shortage of 
I - . ^d care facilities w uld be a problem if AFix^regular recipients, who 
ai e single parents^ were brought into the program. 

fit prognuns relying on state-funded child care sys1:ems, the lack of sub- 
sidized day care slots is a m^jor problem. Federal title XX funding^ 
which is often the cornerstone of these systems, has decreased since 
1981, although it has recovered somewhat in the past several years. 
&idividu^ states, however^ determine how much of their title XX 
funding is allocated to child care. A Children's Defense Fund study 
foimd SB states ^nt less in real terms for child care services funded 
tturdu^ titie XX in 1985 than in 1981, and 24 states served fewer chil- 
dren.* In 1984, GAO reported that one way of coping wittt reduced 
ftmding was to tighten eligibility criteria for child care services. Using 
information from 13 states^ we found that 6 of 7 states that changed 
ttieir criteria had tightened them sutd/or raised fees.^ The Children's 
Defense Fund found that mothers in education or training often are 

Wsleh Blank and Amy Wilkins, Child Care: Whose iMority ? (Washington, DC: Children's Defense 
f\md, 1986), pp. 7, §. 

(QAO/HRD-a^-GSy, Aug. 9, 1984, pp. 31-35. 
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placed at the bottorG of the states' priority lists for tit^le XX-funded cliild 
caiej^ 21 states have tightened eligibility criteria for this gioup since 
1981. 

Programs that did not report widespread exemptions for lack of child 
care often had a strong subsidized child care sj^stem, served only males 
from ttvd-parent families or provided services during school hours. Sev- 
eral pri^rams sclieduled activities dttiihg school hbure to reduce the gap 
between the heed and available services. In programs with multiple 
activities, only some of which are provided completely daring school 
hoUL^j^this can restrict the cations of afdc recipients who need chila 
care. For example, New York City registrants who could hot find etiild 
care were assi^ed to work experience dxmhg school hours, rather th?r. 
other activities such as job club, education, or training. In Washingtr . 
the child care needs of some people prevented their participation iP 
training, but job search could be scheduled while their children were m 
school. 

Three-fourths of the prograans also re^Iuced the gap between need and 
available services by exemptinc^ women with chiiJdreh under 6 from par- 
ticipatidh, as discussed in chapter 3. This approach freer programs from 
the obligation to provide ^rtehsive eliild care ftmding. The lack of child 
care, however, may prevent voluntary participation by these women. 



V^liat Type of Gare Is Little informatibh is available about the prcportioh of participants 

Obtained? bbtamng vsmous types of child caore, said there is no infonnsSon avail- 

able to enable us to judge the adequacy of the care obtained. We do 
know that the type of care obtained is constrained by the amount of 
money programs will reimburse for child care and by the standards set 
by the programs or the child care funding sources. 

Pro-am participants' choices of child care provider^ are constrained by 
the limits on reimbursements set by the programs. The median program 
set a masdmiim of $160 per month (or $1,920 a year) per child for all 
types of care (see table 5.2). This is low in relation to the cost cf full- 
time, unsubsidized child care, wliich a recent study fbund is between 
$1,500 and $ld,ddd per child per year depending on area, with most 



^Blazik and WiUdns, p. 28. 

^Helen Blank, testimony before the Subcommtttee on intergovernmental Relations and Human 
Resource, House Committee on Government Opera^ons, July 9, 1986. 
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pareiits paying at least $3,000.^ Participants whose children are in 
school or whose program ac are not full time may not need full- 

time child eare. Nevertheless, programs may not provide the maximu^^ 
monthly reimburaement to parti using part-time csa-e. From om 

site visitS;, we know that some programs set hourly or dsdly rates, which 
can he as low as $1 per hour or $5 per day, 

Ilhe progrsms we \dsite vsmed in tiie dei^ee to which they set stan^ 
dards for the child care participants obtain using program funds. Some 
had rather modest criteria for providers: one program required only 
that Uhlicehsed providers be 18 years dld^ while another excluded only 
provide in : >lved in a eliild abuse ease. Dhe state delved more deeply 
into the qusdiiicatibns of prbvidere by interviewing the candidate, vis- 
iting the home, or checking references. Monitoring approved providers 
by program staff seemed rare. 



Trari^Tinrf fltinr many afdc recipients, lack of transpbrtatioh is a barrier to partici- 

, ^ ^ pating in a program or taking a job. As with child care, the problem may 

ASSlStailCe be unavailability of the service: public transit does not exist in many 

rural and some suburban, areias. Or the barrier may be financial: afdc 
l ecipiehts wi i . care or acc^ to public transit may lack the money for 
gasoline, car • ^paire, or public transit fares. 



What : ^nsportation & ^1 but one of Jhe 61 pf bgraris vre surveyed, participants could 

Services Are Provided? receive transportation assisttnoe. As with cliild care, the program couJ'^i 

provide assistance directly, draw on an external source, or use a combi 
hatibh of both. Again like child cai e, programs sgent small amounts o 
their budgets on transportation assistance. Only 38 percent of the pr(> 
gramS: •>wever, cotdd report the number of participants receiving 
transportation assiustance in 1986. 



What Do Programs Provide * tbtsS of proip'ains used their own funds to pay for transportation 
Directly? assistance, as shown by table 5.7. Such assistance took severed forrtB. 

Reimbursement for mileage driven at 16 to 20 cents per mile or public 
transpbrtatioh fees and provision of bus tokens or tickets were some of 
the more common methods. Less common forms included cbntractihg 
with the local transportation authority to establish a special bus route to 



^Daiia FHedmazi, "Corporate Finandal Assistance for Child Care," The Conference Board Research 
Bulletin, No. 177, p. 6. 
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take CWEP participants to work and paying such auto expenses as insiir- 
ance, license plates, and repairs. Ten prograitls supplemented partiei- 
parits' AFDC grants with "special heeds pajanents" f or ta-ahsportatidh 
expenses, as some also did with child care. The programs also impro- 
vised other methods, such as organizing carpools for Job C'ub partici- 
pants and helping participants fix their bicycles. 



T^ble 5.7: Number and Percent of 
Programs Using Own Funds for 
Transportation by Program Type (Fiscal 
Year 1985) 





Program Type 


No. 


Percent 


WIN Demonstration 


23 


92 


CWEP 


19 


_95 


Job search 




67 


Work supplementation/ grant diversion 


4 


44 


Total 


50 


83 



Work prograins' transportation e3q>enditures in 1985 were smallj, as 
shown by table 5.8. The median program s^nt $24,41 per participant 
on transportation or aSyrut 7 f)ercent of its total budget. As with child 
care, transpbrtatio?^: t ;: is^^s are averaged over people ^o do nut 
receive such aid a: ■ those who do; thus, actual payronnts to par- 
ticipetnts would be ic'g' ?f ^ . cwep and job search prograTis spent much 
more than other projramp on transportation, with eaon spehdii.^ - 
median of between $40 and $50 per participant or ovei 10 percent of 
their budgets. 
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TM^I^.^'ILTransRoita^^^ Expenditures 
by Program Type (Fiscal Year 1985) 





WIN 

Demonstration 


CWEP 


dob 
search 


Work supp7 
grant div. 


All 

programs 


Percen: of 
TrarSportation, 
























Minimum 


0.3 


2.2 


8.3 


0.4 


0.3 


25th percentile 


1.8 


4.9 


8.6 




2.3 


Median 


5.1 


12.7 


10.3 


0.8 


6.9 


75th Dercentile 


12:1 




77_i_ 


1:2 


16;?! 












Maximuni 


26.8 


55.4 


100:0" 


1.2 


•100.0 


l^ansportatioh Funding per Participant (In Doliars):^ 


Minirfium 


$0.92 


$2.35 


$19.93 


$3.28 


$0.92 


25th percentile 


9.26 


18.10 


23.54 




9.74 


Median 


17:69 


4782 


4261 


878 


2441 


75th percentile 


40.68 


136.31 


153.46 


9.16 


58^7 


MaxirnUrtl 


100.78 


292.83 


187.63 


9.16 


292.83 



^np jpb search program spent 1 GO percent brits budget on tfansporlatjon. TO required 

AFDC recipients to contact five employers per month and return a form documenting these contacts to 
their AFDC ciase worker: They were reimbursed for transportation costs. There were no staff costs 
iattributable to this prbgrarn. 

^Base includes all participants ihciudirig those who did not receive trar;sportation assistance. 



What Ot ^ ' Resources Are As witti child cwre^JsFDC work jprogf ams use ottter sources to au^ent 
Used? their transportation budgets, and program staff use tbeir ingenuity to 

piece together available sources of aid. As table 6.9 sliows^ a total of 37 
prdgi'anls used other prdgrams' funds to provide transportation assis 
tance: of these, 27 spent their own m'^ney as well. 



Table 5.9: Breakdowir of Programs Hll^^H^^^HBi^^^^HHHHHjljlHHHBHiHR 

Using Own Ahd/Or Other Funds for _ _ No. of 

transportation (Fiscal Year 1 985) Source programs 

Qwn fands^tfily 23 

Own and other f'lnds 27 

Other funds drily 10 

Provides ho transpdrtatibh aid 1 
total 61 



Title XX was the most cbnuhbh external source, used by 16 pro-ams. In 
10 prb^OTS, mostly cwm%, employers provided transportation for their 
workers, for example ' v picking them up in vans or by reimbiu^ing 
them for tratti^rtp costs. Local transportation authorities donated 
services to five progx cu^is; one example was the provision of haif^f^re 
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bus passes. Six IV-A pro-ams used wm funds, aitd Jim provided trans- 
poitetidhjb partidpants in training programs in six of the work pro- 
l^sms surveyed. The number and proportion of programs of each type 
using selected resources to provide transportation assistance are shown 
in table '^.lO. 



Table 5.10: Number and Percent of Programs Using Selected Sources of transportation Funds by Program IVpe 

(Fiscal Year 1985) j » jf 






No. (percenO* of drooTams - 






Source 


WIN 

Daiudnstratlon 


CWEP 


Job search 


Work supp./ 
grant div. 


Ml 

programs 


Transit Authority 


3(12) 


0 


0 


2(22) 


5(8) 


Erhployer 


1(4) 


7(35) 


1(17) 


1(11) 


lfl(17) 


Title XX 


9(36) 


2{10)_ . . 


ItlT)- 


4(44) 


16(27) 


vm 


__ m 


m~ 


1(17) 


3(33) 


6(10) 


dim 


4(16) 


1(5) 


0 


1(11) 


6(10) 


Other^ 


5(20) 


_ _1J5) 


JilT) 


i(ii) 


S(13) 



^Fisures in parentheses - . the picgrarns for which transportation assistance was 

available. 



*^his program is s Sature- Yogram receded as a WIN Demonstration, the program type it most 

resembled: 

*^Other Sources of transpdrt iiidh funds cited inclUdied cornrhuriity service organizations, refugee funds, 
county funds, and the Emergency Jobs Appropriations Act of 1983. 



Do the Services Meet the ^thbuipi data unavstilable on how many potential pro-am 

Need? participants need transportation help and how many receive it, m^y 

program officios see lack of transpdrtatibn as a problem. As table 5,11 
shdws^ almost three-quarters of the respondents to bur survey reported 
that trahspditaHd problems prevented some people from participating. 
Thirty percent t; mght they did so "a great extent" or "a very great 
extent." In most progria ;s we visited^ staff reported that sdmei)edple 
were exempted from participation or placed in inactive status for lack of 
transportation. Most eases were in rural areas where people wo iild have 
to travel uhaccep>table distance or where activities were inaccei3sible 
without cars. 
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table 5.1 1] Extent to WhSch 
Traiiipoitatlbh Problems Pre^ 
Registration or Participation: Views of 
State Officials 



rigures are percentages*. 



E?tef|t 


WIN 

Demonstration 


CWEP 


Job searcH 


Work sijpp.7 
grant div. 


All 

programs 


Very great 


4 


15 


0 


IIl 


8 


Great 


24 




17 


22 


22 


Moderate 


3? 


20 


17 


0 


22 


Some 


24 


10 


33 


33 


22 


Little/no 


8 


30 


33 


22 


20 


DbrO_Rn_bw 


JB 


A_ 


0 


11 


7 


^Columns may not add to 100 percent doe to rounding: 



Some individuals are so remote from work program sites or employers 
that a program caJinot be expected to help them. Th^ may live too far 
aw^ to participate in any program activities, or to do so without a car. 
Each program sets ite own defiratibn of "remoteness," however, and 
some do work with people who must travel long distances to participate. 
For example, Beaufbrt (flinty. South Carolina, is a largely rural county 
spread over 59 islands. Its few bus routes have infrequent service. At a 
rural day care center, two €vm* participOTte wbrkihg as cl ^.id jar^ aides 
spent two hours each way on a bus to and from the wci : 

As with child care, trEUosportatidn problems may limit regxstr oj:ts' 
options rather than disqualifying them from participation. People who 
cannot get to activities such as training or work experience may be 
assigned to individual job sejirch or a high school equivalency class 
offered at a local sch:ol. 



Other Work-Related 



Some AJTC recipients need ot^^ types of help before they can. particl- 
pab3 in work programs or t^e jobs. Such needs might include obtaining 
clothing, a medical examination^ dental care, ^eglasses, tools, or work- 
rSated equipment. Eight programs we visited met sudt work-related 
needs thrb^h eith^ retihbiai^emehtsi or in-ldnd assistance. Michigan's 
counties were sdlo wed to use up to 10 percent of their contract funds to 
help participants with i^)ecial expenses^ local offices have provided 
funds for r^airing a shbwplbw fbr a psutir paiit's snbw rmbval busi- 
ness and buying diesS maehihe toob fbr another person nee<^ing them to 
seoore a p^iciriar job. Michig^^ paid relocation expemes for 
people wishing to move in order to find employmeht. The work program 
office in Bangor^ Maine, had collected a clbsetful bf clothes for inter- 
views and sometimes bought second-hand clothing for participants. 
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InteiTial Needs addition to "external" heeds for transportation and child care, many 

work program participants need help witii emotional, attitttdinal, and 
family dif ficidties. According to program officials, afdc recipients often 
lack self-esteem, »elf-confldence, or habits and attitudes that are neces- 
sary for success at work, such as pimctuality^ appropriate dressing, or 
commitment to the employer. Pr<^ain staff also encounter participsmts 
with severe emotional problems or a history of drug or alcohol abuse or 
child abuse. An individual with extreme pei^nal difficulties needs help 
in resolving them before participating in an activity that is directiy 
related to employment. 

To some extent, tiie m^jbr work program activities thOTiselves help par- 
ticipants deal with emotional and attitudinal problems. For example, 
some program staff see work e:g>erience as building people's cdnf idehce 
that they can succeed at work. Supported work focuses on people who 
need confidence and improved work habite and attitudes. Job search 
workshops can help with these problems by offering group support. 

In some programs, staff exempted people with serious attitudinal or 
emotional proLIems. But, we also observed prbgrairte that provided or 
tried to help participants locate special services before or while they 
paxticipated in a work, education, or training activity. For example, one 
activity in Oklahoma's e&t program was a fiv<5^session drieritatioh to 
wdrl:, which covered topics such a^ self-understanding, the employment 
process, eiid goal settmg, llie activity attempted to fraild 5elf-esteem 
and pc 3r :mppc i;. R-ograms often used other agencies, through contract 
or ref^^rTfcJ, to provide such se;rvices. Using existing programs; counties 
parfcidpaiinf m Minn^ta's cwep sponsored a Pei^hsQ Effediveriess 
Group for cwep participants, which provided individual and group coun- 
seling on fartiily finances and human relations for participants desiring 
such help. Two Michigan coimties contracted for "motivational training ' 
classes for their participants. Programs also referred people to drug and 
alcohol treatment and mental health services. 



An example from Texas illustrates the sevore internal problei^.j facing 
welftu-e recipients and the insight anu resourcefulness r^uired in 
dealing with them. The iL<an Antonio office of the Texas Department of 
Human Services c ontracted witii a private nonprofit agency for women 
to provide a 4 week job readiness course foi win Demonstration partici- 
pants. Zhe program served women who had some job *kills, h\\t were 
discouraged by past atcempts to find a job* ^^hdse personal iives tvxra 
so unisettred that thf^y cdulc hot hdid a jcb for Pjiw ',:ip.v: were 
given group ^^nd ird^\ddual counseling o^ I ; r - ' ^ • / to * : r:>ve 
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tiieir attitudes and api^^uiTi i time management, balancing ehildren 
and work, and other isr v if^eause of the nature of their past relation- 
ships with men,^m had great difficulties in dealing with 
loc^hning officials, (mostly men), according to program staff. To help 
the women become accustomed to dealihg with men in positions of 
authority, the program use^ * male employment counselors. 



According to work program staff, some afdc recipients have a cdmbina- 
tion of barriers to participation such as heeds for child care and trans- 
portation^ arid attitudirial problems. & our site visits, we observed a 
pattern of programs exemptir^ j^ with multiple needs. For 
example, in Beaufort County, South Carolina, women who could not get 
tx) worksites and back home within the time their children were in 
school were exempted from cwsp. In Texas, women with severed chil- 
dreri were exempted when it wotdd take too long to get from home to the 
varioiK child care providers and then to the program site. To stretch 
support service dollars, Maine win Demonstration staff tried to help reg- 
istrants meet primary needs and expected them to meet other needs 
themselves. 



Conclusions ^^"^ support services illustrates that providing employin» i sti - 

vices to AFDC recipients is a difficult task. Because recipients can ha i^e 
several barriers to emplbymeht, the programs must be prepared tc pro- 
vide, or^ange for pa^^ to receive, several services in addition 
to tiie primary employment or training services of the program. 

Lack of^ata poses a serious problem m the attempt to determine how 
many people eligible for work programs need support services, how 
mai^ receive them, and what services they actually receive. We do 
know that work programs on the whole sf:^nd little of their own funds 
for services^ relying heavily dri funds from other prb^ams. Program 
ma^iagers and st^f f often use^great creativity mid resourcefulness in 
flrtding ^tentative soOT^^^ patdifrg them together* Even so, evi- 
dence from our site visits suggests that significant numbers of people 
are excluded from participation bBC?:ise they lack child care or trans- 
portation. In particular, people with a combination of needs insy be 
excluded from the program®. 

If tfir ^ ork programs were to be expanded to reach a xger share of the 
AFK3 fK ;alatidn^ partic^ariy wbmeri with children u!:iaer 6^support ser- 
vice needs could increase. This would require increased spending, by 



People With Multiple 
Needs 
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either the work programs themselvetj or the programs they rely on, such 
as title XX. 

Even with vaatly Screed spehcttng, woric prbgrait^ could not j^olve all 
the child care, transportation, and other support service needs of par- 
ticipants either before or after tltey leave the programs. Many of these 
heeds stem from broader problems not under the control of the work 
prbgrmhs, such as shbrts^r>s of child care and lack of mass transporta- 
tion in many areas. In addition, many of participants' support services 
needs continne and even intensify once they leave the programs. If more 
AFDC recipients are to become self-sufficient, these problems must be 
addressed. 
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Rndings: • Ths few^vaiiable evaluations of AFDC work prdgrams suggest 

modest but encduraglng results for participarits without work 
experience; however, the ecbribrny may liitiit opportunities in some 
locations. 



• NA^ges of the jobs lhat participants lind low, which may 
be related to the limited services many receive: 

• FindlRg a job does not mean going off AFDC; in half the prdgrams, 
overSO j:>ercerit of pariiciparits who fburld employment remained on 
AFDC. 

• PrPSraiTis Jiave_bLhe_r 

reaching_interniediaie steps taempjoyability,jor providing services of 
value to the community: They can also have detrimental effects such 
as displacement of other workers though evidence of this is mixed. 

• The number of pb placements and the duration of these jobs may be 
limited by the fact that some clients placed in low- wage jobs are 
wprse off than before due to tKe joss of AFDC Medicaid benefits 
and increased child care and transportation costs: 

imp:' nations: • Available evidence suggests that the irnpact of ttie prdgrarns, 
although pdsitive in some cases, most likely will be modest and 
difficult to replicate. 

• Evidence sugges ts that encpu rag ing prog ram s to woj'k wit h people 
haying more: severe, barriers to employment couid improve long-term 
program effectiveness. 

• Efforts to place people in higher-wage jobs or continuation df medical, 
child care, and transpdrtation assistance once participants become 
employed might improve programs' long- term effectiveness. 
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Measures of an AFdc work prbgraiti's success can range from su<^cess sti> 
ries for individuals or simple plaeerheht rat^, to ebrhpsuisdn esf * aploy- 
ment rates of participants and nonparticipants. Hie level of emoiigs of 
participants and the quality of their jobs and reductions in welfare 
receipt among those placed in jobs are also measures^ as are welfare out- 
cpAies of partidparits compared to nonparticipants and the duration of 
^J'te^- be feimi Other tjrpes of measures ^e increases m toe educ^ 
i^nd skiils of participsmts, and even the value of work performed for the 
community. Some benefits^ such as increases in participants' psycholog- 
ical weii-being and that of their families, are hot easily quantifiable. 

AvaUable evid^ce indicates that work progirams can boost the e ploy- 
ment and earnings of participants by modest amounts. But the eaitungs 
of those who find jobs are sometimes tod Irrv^ to move them oiff the wel- 
fare rbUs. Lack of uniform data collection by the Afdc work programs, 
especially oh ihdieatore of job qusflity and duratibh, hampere jud^T:eht 
of the success of afdc work pro-ams. The current paucity of credible 
evaluations further exacert ' v^s this problem. 



Effects on EmDldVinent WoSc pro^am^* effects on employment are imiwrtant indicators of their 

^ success at achievijig both immediate welfare reductions and enhancing 

long-term employabllity. These effects jan be seen through individual 
sliccess stories, program placement ratcis, and controlled experiments. 



Individual Successes Unquestionably, afdc work programs help s^: ne individuals. Eveiy pro- 

gram has success stories of people whose lives have been changed by its 
ihtervehtioh. As a r^ult of wt>rk prb^^ pazticipatioh, former Aree 
recipients are how rtmhihg home d^ care centers, woridng as health 
insurance claims Tjrn^?,^sors, and working as civil servants after proving 
thsmselves ' ? ipants. But individual success stories are not 

enough to jast .x^. It is necessary to know how many such 

stories th^re ^x . w-'ist r-bires data collection. 



Simjde Placement Rates Programs tise various measures of success in setting standards for them-* 

selves and the other agehci^ or ebhtraetoi. brovidihg prb^axn services, 
smd in measmirig their succ^ in meeting i .^se standards. Because 
there are few federally mandated reporting rr quirements or perform- 
ance standards^ states use several different^ noncomparabte measures. 
These include tlie absolute numbers of people placed in k '^s, the number 
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of job placements as a prbportibh of program re^strants or participants, 
and the number of people ehtenhg employTuent per staff member. 

The 55 programs that could provide data on iob placement (but of 61 
we surveyed3 reported that approxirnately 270,545 participants found 
unsubsidized emplbjohent in 1985. Of the fiscal year 1985 participants 
mtiie medim^progr^am 29 percent had found unsubsidi^d 

employment when gao's queL vionnalre was cornpleted, as table 6.1 iridi- 
cates.^ Only one-quarter of the programs placed fewer than 20 percent in 
jdbs^ while diUy a quarter placed more thsm 41 percent. The four pro- 
gram tj^s had simile median placement rates. 



Table 6.1: Placement Rates by Program H^^H^^H^HH 

Type (Fiscal Year 1 985) Figures are percentages 



Placement rate 


WIN 

Demonstration 


CWEP 


Job search 


Work sapp./ 
grant dlv. 


All 

programs 


Minimum 


7 


16 


20 


0 


D 


25th percentile 


20 


25 


21 


19 


21 


Median 


33 


28 




?5 


29 


75th percentile 


42 


42 


43 


34 


41 


Maximum 


84 


59 


46 


38 


84 



Placement rates do not prove a program successful or one program more 
successful than another; some participants who became employed would 
have done so without the program. Thus, an assumption that work pro- 
grams are responsible for all their psrticipants who enter employment 
would be infeleadihg. Moreove participants' characteristics dlfffer 
across pro-ams; those with a more job-ready clientele might have 
higher placement rates than other programs without being more effec- 
tive. Similarly, programs differ greatly in their eeonbnrfe ehvironmehts, 
which gOsomay^^ 1979 study by the Urban 

institute found that the labor market and demographic characteristics 
of participants accoimted for about one-third to drie-half of the differ- 
ences in performance^ measured by placement rates among other ihdica- 
tbrs, among local win programs.^ Thus, it is inappropriate to make 



iWe cUd not count work CWE2*, grant divereion, oSier on-the-job o^flning pdsiddns 

while the client waa in thepro^OTt as "placements:** Some divereity in placement rates may be 
caosed by the fasrtthatdifferrat prbgrai^ answered questiohhaire at different tirn«j b^twE«n 
^^MyJ^"^ Mai^ l?^i^ro«rams those 
answeHng_it earU^^ were starting up or phasing out in FY 1985, which 

would tend to reduce their placement ratra. 

2 John J. Mitchell, Mark Lincoln Chadwin, and Demetra Smith Nightin^ej Im plonenting Welfare 
a^J)^e yment4¥eg^ams^lAi^^Institutib Analysis of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program: (Wash- 
ington, DC: Department of Labor 1980), p. xv-xvii. 
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judgments about the relative effectiveness of different programs based 
on placement rates alone. 



To^ssociate a pro^son's effect from tbe effects of other factors such as 
normal welfare turnover, progrjmi evaluations use control or compar- 
ison groups to approximate what p^:ticipants would have done in the 
program's absence. The Mampower Demonstration Research Cbrik)ration 
is evaluating prb^prams in ei^t ste tes using randomly selected control 
groups, but final reports are available for only three states. As an 
example of a control group's usefulness, mdrc's evaluation of San 
Diego's job search/wdfk experience pfpgraiti showed that although 61 
percent of participants worked in the 15 months following ehroUment, 
55 percent of a r^mdbmly selected control group worked during the same 
period. Thus, the true effect of the program was a 6-percent increase in 
employment^ not a 61-percent increase.^ 

White a few states have evaluated- their programs, the lack of adequate 
comparison groups produced biased estimates of program results. Sev- 
eral programs comparable to some of the current work programs, such 
as WIN, COTA^ and the National Supported Work bemonstratidh, were 
evaluated in the 1970's,^ although sbrne of these studies also failed to 
control adequately for differences between the jpairticipaht and compar- 
ison groups.^ Some of these studies measure changes in earnings instead 
of emplojonent rates; increased earnings can result from increases in 
either employment or wage levels. 



Modest Positive Results The available evaluations suggest that wcrk programs have modest but 

encouraging results, mdrc has completed evaluations of th*"ee programs: 



^Judith Gueroh. Work Initiativ e s for W e lfare R e cipiehts: Lessons from a Multi - Ste te^xp eriment 
(New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1986), p. 45. 

^See Carl Wblfhagen with Barbara S. Goldnlan, Job Seareh Strateffles: Ligssbns front the Lbuisville^ 
WIN Lafe i^ery (New York: Manpower Demohstratibh R^-Mxdii Coi^ 1?S3J; U^. Con©:es- 
sLonal Budget_(yfice and ?S^Pi^ti ^mmission for Employm^ PoUcyt CETATVain^ Do 
they Woric for Adidts? 0982lLWfistat,^Inc..^ Continnoii3 tongitadinal Manpower^arvey ; &n pact on 
1977 Eanungsdf NewPY 1976 CETA E^Uees in Selerted Prognaan Act^ Impact Report 

No. 1) (RbckviUe. MB; Westat, Ihc.> undated); Ketroh> Inc. rThe^Lonfl^rmlmp^^o f WIN 11: A Lohg i^ 
tudinal Evaluation of the Em p l ^rment^bcperiaftces of Par^pantswthe^Wbrk Incentive Program 
(Wayne, PA: Ketron, Inc.,. 1980); Manpower Demonstr^on Research Corporation, Board of Directors, 
Sammaiy aitd Findinjg of the National Sup p orted Work DemonsQ^on (Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 
1980). 

^Jean Bald win Grossman and Audrey Miraky, A Survey of Re^ntppograms Designed to Reduce 

Long-Term Welfare Dependency , (Washington DC: Department of Health and Human Servioes, 1986), 
p. 18. 



Success of Program 
Enrollees Versus Control/ 
Comparison Groups 
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one in San Diego in which a portion of the e:q>erimehtal group received 
only job search services while the rest received job search followed by 
work experience; a win Demonstration m Aricansas providing job seardt, 
f oHbwed by work e^qperience for those who failed to find a job; and a 
Baltimore win Demonstration offering a variety of services indudiiig 
education and training « These evaluations found that the experimental 
groups were employed at a rate 5 to 7 percentage pomts higier than the 
edntrbl groups duraig a 6- to i5-month follow-up period beginning about 
3 mohtiis after enrollment;, which took place between 1982 and 1984 J 
San Diego experimental group membera earned on aver^ $700 more 
per year than cdntrdl group members during the 15«mbhth foHow-up 
period; average earnih^ mcreased by $78 diuSng 6 months in Arkansas 
amd $176 dming 12 nionths in Baltimore. Previous studies estimated 
that WIN, CETiA, and other earlier employment programs serving welfare 
recipients had sirnilar impacts on employment, improving it by 5 to 10 
percentage points. Impacts on annual earning ranged from under $300 
to $1,500.8 

Some researchers have concluded from available evaluations that more 
intensive services sUch as training, work exi^riehce, arid education have 
greater iiripacts on eriiplojorierit arid einiiri^ than do job search assis- 
tance and plaeeirient.^ This condusion, however, depends in part upon 
estimates of the separate efftects of different components of the same 
program^ which may be biased because different types of participants 
may have been selected irito different aetivities.^^ 

Gautiori should be applied in generalizing mdrc*s evaluation results to 
the nation as a whole. States that chose to partic^ate have displayed a 
peat deal of cdmriiitmerit, illustrated by their willin^ess to eritploy 

^Bm-baia <^ld^ and Dayid IxMig, Final Report On lite San Cftego Job Search 

And Work .Experience Etemonstradon (New Yoric Mai^wen Demonstratlon3@earch Cofporadon, 
Eebraary,_1986); Daniel Frfediander, et ifl., Arkansag; Hnal Report on the WRK PnMgam in Two 
Cduhties Qlew York: Maiijpdwer Dembiislratibh Research Corpbratloh: September^ 198p]fc^Daniel 
Friedlahdpr, et al.. Mah^iand:4^fe ai Report on ^he^:mp iby ment initiadycs Evaluation (New York; 
M^anpPTOX Demonstration Research Corporation, December, 1986). Two additional reports — on pro- 
grams in Virginia and West Vir^nia — have been released since the time of our istudy. 

^Giierdh, pp. 27, 31, 32. A small number of <»ntrol group membere received alternative employment 
arid training services through the WIN program. 

^'Grossman and Mirsky, pp: 18, 26. 

^Gr^s^naii and MiraOky^ Ma5rnard, and Judith Roberts, 

Reanaj ysis of the Ef fects of Slelected Emp loy ment and Training ProjganB for Welfare Redp ients 
(Princeton, NJ: Mathemfi^ca Policy R^arch, Inc:, Oct 1985), p. 12. 

*^Gro8sman and Mirsky, pp. 20-21. 
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random assignment. Moreover^ as participants in an experiment^ they 
received special attention and assistance. 



Less Employable Benefit Work prograntis' employment and earnings effects seem better for par- 
Most tlcipants with less work exp^ence. For example^ mdrc found that^ 

while the Baltimore Options Prograrn increased the employment rate of 
program participant with pre^bus wqric esq^^ by 2.9 percent in 
the f if tit quarter after enrollment, the rate for those who had never 
worked rose by 6.3 percent." Studies of win, cota, and other employ- 
ment programs also estimated greater impacts for those with less work 
e3cperiehce.^2 There is no conclusive evidence, however, oh the relation- 
ship between program impacts and the educational status of 
participants.i3 



The greater impact on the 1^ eaperiehced occurs despite the fact that 
those with woflrexpenen^ employment rates 

srfter the pro^:^ titan those with no prior employment. The point is 
that those without work experience would do much wor^ in the absence 
of the program than those with work e3q>Brience^ more of whom would 
find jobs bri their own. Thus, looking ait plaeematt rates alone msflces 
prb^^rhs seern more effective for tttose with work e:!^rience. This pro- 
vides an incentive for programs to serve the more job-ready welfare 
recipients^ even though the hardest to employ benefit most from the 
prograins. 



Wage Rates and 
Quality of Jobs 



Whether program participants find jobs is not the only measure of suc- 
cess. The types of jobs they find are important as well. The wages and 
hours a job prbvidi^ determihe the iitmiediate saving restdtihg 
from the placement^ And if a work progtOTi numbers among its goals 
enhancing the long-term prospects fbr self-sufficiency of afdc recipientSj 
the types of jobsj>rc^am participants find are very important. Place- 
ment in art iinstable job or one that does hot provide adequate earnings 
or benefits to support a fsuiffly may^ot improve an afdc recipient's 
long-tenn prospects for starring off welfare. 



"FHedlander, et al:, p: 138: 

^%n»smaiiMd p.^y^WplfhagMi a^^ xyi; Con^nessipnal Budget CVfioe and 

National Coininissian on E^pipyinent Policy, p. 26; Westat, Inc., p. vii; Ketron, Inc., p. S4. 

^^Grossman and Miraky, p. 23. 
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Incdmplete data is a m^br problem in assessing the quality of the jobs 
found^ Qf the 61 pro^^ns surveyed, 15 were unable to provide the 
wage rates of program participants who found jobs. Only 57 percent of 
the programs surveyed reported that they collected data bh the occupa- 
tions in which participants found unsubsidized jobs, 34 percent of the 
prbgrams cbUected^d on the occupations for which they were trained, 
and 41 percent collected data on the occupations in which they received 
work experience. 

Data collected by the wbrk prbgrants surveyed by gag show that the 
hburly wages of the jobs psttticipants found were generally low (see 
table 6.2). Of the 45 pro-ams providing data,_abdut half indicated that 
the average hourly wage of participants who found jol)s was tmder 
$4.14. In only a quarter of the prbgrains was the average hourly ^ge 
for jol3s found greater than $4.47^The federal minimum wage is $3.35 
^ hbtar. Average^ wag^^^ little by program type. However^ some 

programs did bnetter than others; nine programs had an average hburly 
wage of more than $5.00. 



table 6.2: Average Hourly Wages of WBKHKtKKIBKKKtKt KKKI^^^KKK^K^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

Participants Who Found Jobs by Average hourly WIN Wbrk supp./ AD 

Program Type (Fiscal Year 1 985) wage Deiridristfatlbn CWEP Job search grarit^v^_ prog^ms 



'^iriirnum $3.66 $3.35 ^$414 $3;68 - $3.35 

25 th percentire 3.80 3:63 4.19 3.79 3.80 

Median 4.11 3.98 4^32 4^27 4l4 

75th percentile 4.44 4.89 5.17 4M 447 

Maximum 6.56 5.66 5.1 _T^^5^3 6.56 

Note: the federal minimum wage is $3.35 an hoar. 



resGon for the low wages of work prpgraiti graduates may be that 
many received only job search services. As mentioned in chapter 4, job 
search, unlike education or traiihihg programs, does not improve partici- 
pants' skills but helps them ffitd Jobs for which they are ah^ady quali- 
fied. I^eviot^ stupes have shown that group job search moves 
individuals into entry-level, low-wage jobs. 

Another reason for the low wages obtained by work prograni partici- 
pants may be that mm^ in tlie clerical and service fields tfadi- 
tibhaHy reserved for women. Our visits suggest that pfpgrains may hot 
try to channel women into higher pasong or traditionally maie occupa- 
tions through training or direct placement efforts or may have difficulty 

^^Goldman, Friedlander, and Long, p. 78. 
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doing SO. Job Training Partnership Act sponsors also seem to be making 
few efforts to encourage women toward nontraditional occupations, 
according to a recent stiidy.'^ But women placed in hbhtraditibnal bceu- 
patibr^ raider JITA Title HA had much Wgher wages than those of other 
women in jtpa and sometimes as high as those of male participants. But 
it may be unrealistic to expect the programs^ under current funding con- 
straints, to channel rtiany women into training for traditionally male 
occupations, since many might require extensive educational prepara- 
tion before begirming training. 



Effects on Welfare work programs' effects oh welfare receipt are important both for those 

- , - concerned about their munediate nnp^t on the welfare rolls and those 

Keceipt more concerned about the long-term prospects for self-sufficiency of 

program graduates. Effects on welfare receipt can be measured by pro- 
gram data on participants who have their grants reduced or eliminated, 
and program evaluation results using control or comparison groups. 



Welfare Grant Temunations FPT many_ work program participants, finding a job does not mean going 

off AFDC. Half of the pf d^ams reported that more than 48 percent of 
their partieipahts remained oh Aree when they found employment (see 
table 6.3). A welfare recipient who finds a job can remain on afdc if his 
or her countable income continues to b^e below a level set for each family 
size by the statc(its payment standani). The high prdpbrtibri remaining 
oxi AFDC may reflect either the Ibw-wage jobs discussed in the previous 
section or a tendency of woric program participants to take part-time 
jobs, or both factors. It is also related to the require-ment that states 
disregard a portion of earnings for 4 months, as well as certain amounts 
fbr child care and bther wbrk-related expenses, in determining income 
for csdculatihg Aree benefits. Even thou^ a client rernairS on afdc, the 
program could still realize some savings through grant reduction due to 
increased income. 



^^Katherine Solow and Gary Walker, The^Jbb Training Partnership Act^Sen4ce to Wdmea (New 
York: Grinker, Walker, and Associate, 1986), p. iv, 33. 
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Table 6.3: Percem of Emp^^ Wbrk 
Program Participants Remaining on 
AFDC by Program Type (Fiscal Year 
1985) 



Figures are percentages 



Percent remaining 

on AFDC bei 


WIN 


CWEP 


Job search 


Wbrk aupp./ 
grant div. 


All 

programs 


Minimpm 


13 


0 


20 


0 


0 


25th Percentile 


40 


10 


23 


4 


20 


Median 


50 


2fi 


26 


20 


48 


75th Percentile 


70 


59 


85 


85 


70 




88 


88 


95 


100 


100 



The prbpbrtioh of work prognxm participants finding jobs who remained 
on ATOC ranged from 0 to 100 percent. The wide variatidri between pro- 
grams may be in part due to differences in the ways states calculate 
AFDC benefits. In states with relatively low income cutoffs for receipt of 
AFDC, tenniriation of grs^^^ be the most frequent result of 

emjplo^ent^ while in states with higher standards^ more program 
tenninees may have their benefits reduced than have them terminated. 



Program EnroUees Versus Uke the data ga^ ebHected, program evaluations show that employment 
Control or Comparison outcomes ^e not necess^y translated into proportionate reductions in 

Groups welfare expenditures. According to mdrc's evaluations, work programs 

do not affect welfare receipt as consistently as they do employment and 
earhmgs. Of the evalusrted, only one reduced the 

n^b^ of people receiving AFDC and another cut the size of the average 
benefit received, both resulting in welfare savings. The third program 
affected neither the number of people receiving welfare nor the average 
size of beriefits.^^ 



Evidence on Deterrence As mentioned above, some policy makers see work programs as a way of 

deteiTing people from applying for or stayfcng oh ^^rc. Deterrence is dif- 
ficult to measure because of the difficulties of identifying people who 
did not_apply for welfare because of the program. Once a person begins 
participating in a program, it is impossible to say whether his or her 
leaving afdc is due to deterrence, the rbsitive effects of the pro-am, or 
normal welfare turnover. Analyses by MDnc*^ and the Pennsylvania 

*®Gueipn^H> 28-32, ISraluations of earlier prt^ ns showed smaDer eflects on welfare payments 
than on earnings. However^ thee rsults are of limited relevance today because the pro^-ams were 
conductsd befbre the AFDC rules gbverhihg the treatment of eaniln^ were changed in 1981, 
resultihg In a greater reduction in benefits for recipients wi^h earned income (See Grossman and 
Mirsky, p. 18). 

^^Goldman, Filedlander, and Long, p. xvii. 
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Department of Public Welf £U"e>» of the deterrent effects of the cwep pro- 
grams in Fennsylvania and San Die^o found rib eviderice that deterrence 
was dcoirririg, but the treatment of deterrence in both studies had 
serious Umitatidre. Gase woScere we interviewed e35)ressed the belief 
that participation requiremente induce some people to withdraw their 
applications or drop off the rolls^ often because they already have urii-e- 
ported eiutiinp. The case workers, however, had no idea of the ma^- 
tude of the effect. 



Duration of Jobs Found duration of the jobs found is an iriip5rtarit indicator of the success 

of work prbgrs^ at improving partieipartts* opportunities for long-term 
self-suffieiehey. Only 33 of the 61 proems we surveyed, however, fol- 
lowed up on their 1985 psaticipants after they left the programs to find 
out whether they remained employed. Almost all prograriis that con- 
ducted any foUdw-up did so 30 days after participants were employed — 
a very short period in which to measure job retention. Only 13 prograrns 
followed up with p^icipahts beyond the 30-day period. 



According to the limited data available, while some former work pro- 
gram participarits lost their jobs within a month, many retained them 
for lon^r periods of time. Mter 30 d^s, Sbout 86 percent of partici- 
pants who found jobs were still employed in the median program among 
those which conducted any fol[low;-upi as shown by table 6.4. Few prd- 
grsmis collected data dri job reteritibri b^dnd 30 days, but the limited 
data they reported are displayed by table 6:5. At 90 days after employ- 
ment, the five p^^ data reported between 56 and 72 
percent still employed, with a median of 66 percent. At 180 days after 
employment, the seven prdgrams that cdllected data reported from 22 to 
78 percerit still employed, with a median of 62 percent. 

^^Penn^ivania iDtepartment of Pu|)Uc Welfare, Evaluation of Pemigylvania Conannni^ V/ofk Exp eri> 
ence Projgram (Riiladelphia: Jan. 1986), pp. 90-96. 
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Tabje 6.4^Percehlof/ Participants Still 
Empioyed After 30 Days by Program 
Type (Fiscal Year 1965) 



NUrhbers are percentages, except last two lines 








Percent still 

empJoyedZ 


WIN 

-Demonstration 


CWEP Job search 


Work supp./ 
grant div. 


All 

programs 


\4inimum 


61 


85 


89 


78 


61 


25th percentile 


83 


• 


• 


79 




Median 


85 


91 


• 


85 


86 


75th percentile 


m 


• 


• 


90 


90 


Maximum- 


92 


97 


89 


90 


97 


No. reportlhg 


19 


2 


1 


4 


26 


No. inlssihg 


6 


18 


5 


6 


35 





Table 6.5: Percent bfparticlpants Still 
Employed Beyond 30 Days After 
Employment (Fiscal Year 1985) 



Numbers are percentages, except last jlne_ 



Percent still employod 


90 Days 


180 Days 


Minimum _ 


56 


22 


25th percentile 


61 


34 


Median 


65 


62 


75th percentile 


71 


65 


Maximpm 


72 


78 


No: of Programs Reporting Data 


5 


7 



MDRG's evaluations suggest that work program participants iriaintSLined 
their improvements over control ^oups for at least two years, althou^ 
some of their advantages decreased in size. Tracking subsamples of 
early enroUees for 24 mon^ m SanI5iego and Baltimore and 15 monchs 
in ArkansjK, mdrc found that the AFOC-Regular experimental group in 
San Diego and the experimental group in Arkansas, also compMased of 
AFDC-Regular rmpientSKCbritinued to surpass their cbhtrbl group coun- 
terparts in terms of employment, llie diffe^^ between the experi- 
mental arid control g^^ in welfare receipt actually grew in Arkans^ 
but decreased iri San Diego.^® In contrast, Afi)C-UP participants in San 
Diego quickly lost their advantage oyer controls in employment and 
earnings while th^ cdritihued to be less likely to receive welfare.20 In 
BsQtimbre experimentsa-cohtro differences in employment and welfare 
receipt dropped over time, although the eaminss differentials actually 
increased.2i Evaluations of other empldymerit programs such as win, 

^^Friedlander, ef. al., Arkansasf Fmal^pGrt^^Fhe^VVDRK^^ In Two Counties, pp. 91, 93, 23 
and Gbldihan, Friedlander, and Long, p. xiv. 

^°Goldman, Friedlander, and iong, p: 114. 

2^Priedlander, et al., Mary landr^feaHReDortHDn The Emp loy ment Initi^ves Evaluation, pp. 118-121: 
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CETA, and supported work ^so suggest that participsmts usually 
retained significsmt advantages over comparison groups over 2 to 5 
years, 22 



C)ther Belief its work programs have other benefits besidra the employment, increased 

eaminigs, £md reduced welfare dependency of their participarits. These 
additional benefits include irnprovemehts in participiahts' empldyabiHty 
and self^steem as well as the provision of useful services to the 
community. 



Improvements in Edueatien Programs can produce some results that may be stepping stones to the 
and Skills ultimate goal of enhancing partjcip^ts' lc«tg--temi employment pros- 

pects. For example, a participant who acquires a high school diploma, 
remectjri education, or increased En^ish proficiency through a work 
program has become more employable. With current information, we 
cannot tell to what extent participants take these steps. 



Nonquantif iable Benefits Some work program benefits are hard to measure. For example, getting 

a job may increase a woman's self-esteem and help her children. Suc- 
cessful work program graduates have said that entry into the world of 
work has tr^fonhed their health, appearance, manner of dealing with 
their children, and overall personalities. These intangible benefits can be 
as important as measurable effects on employment and income. 



Value of th^ Work & addition to the effects of work programs on participants^ the prch 

Performed grcms can also affect the commtinity through the work performed by 

participants. Participants in cweps or the work experience cbmpbnatts 
of WIN Dembhstrations provide to public and nonprofit agencies free ser- 
vices that may be of v^^^ the community. In some states we visited, 
for example, work program participants were helping maintain social 
services that would otherwise be reduced due to budget cuts. Beaufort 
CoUn^, South Carolina, cwep participants were preparing food at the 
local Head Start center and providing child care at Mother day care 
center, in Saiisbiuy, Maryland, Basic Employment and Training program 
participants were an integral part of the staff of the local agency that 

^^Congressional Budget Office and National Cbmmissloh for Emplojmient Policy, p. 1 It iTlanpower 
Demonstratipn Research Cpnx)radon» Board of IMrectora^ p. 60; Ketron, fire, p. 83; Woifhagen, pp. 
199, 202; Grossman, Maynard, and Robe:t3, pp. 48-52, Tl-';^. 
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provides Head Start, Meals on Wheels, and other low-income or social 
services prqgrarns. fii New York Ci^, win Demonstration participants 
were working at schools, hospitals, parks^ and welfare centers. 



While feder^ regidations forbid the substitution of cwep participants 
for regular workera, they also require that the jobs performed not be 
"make-work" but serve a useful public purpose. If participants are 
doing meaningful wbrk^ however, the questibhjdways arises of whether 
th^ are displacing regaar employ^^^ other 
wbflcei^ird^t be out of jobs and possibly go on afdc themselves. TTius, 
considering ail the work performed b^ cwep participants to be vsduable 
might overstate the real value of such work programs because the costs 
of secondary impacts would not be considered. 

in some geograpFdc areas, public employee unions have strongly 
opposed CWEP due to fears of displacement. The American Federation of 
State, Coiulty, and Municipal Employees (a^scme) argues that displace- 
ment iis inevitable whe^^^^^ a sfeeable program exists for a sustained 
periq^ of tune. This leads, the union says, to the creation of a subclass of 
low-paid employees, erosion of well-paid jobs, and a diminution in the 
quality of public services.^ 

Available evidehce oh the displacement effects of atoc work programs 
is mixed, afscme cites a large decrease m the numtHsr of civil servants in 
certain low-skilled job categories since New York City began its 
wdfkfare program for general assistance redpiehts (later e>^anded to 
include AFT)G redpiente), at the same time New York City's total work 
force was being increased. The union has accused the city of using its 
workfare program to provide low-skilled workers so that increased reve- 
nues couJd be used to hire a dif ferehc cla^ of wbrker.24 0n the other 
hand, we observed smaUcws>prbgrOTis whose participants were 
worJdhg at nonprofit agencies that had been severely arff ected by budget 
cuts. These cuts may have prohibited the hiring of workers to fill these 
positions. FuJther, MpRC's sUrv^s of work experience supervisors in 
four states also failed to document displacemeht^suggesting Stat partici- 
pants were doing worlc that could be done by workers already employed 

^^Naniiie MeiWi^john, *Woric And Tr^xdng O^pportimities For Welfare Recipients," Statement Before 
the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, June 17, 1986, pp. 4^5. 

^^Meiklejohn, p. 3. 
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by the agencies, with no need for additional workers.^^ mdrg's findings 
suggest that displacement did hot occur in these sites, but also cast 
doubt oh the v^due of the work participants performed. 



Factors limitmg success of Afdc work programs is limited by a number of factors 

Prn^riirh Qnr>r>oGd outside their control. These mclude economic factore such as the number 

Jrrograni OUCCeSS of jobs aydlabic and the wages of these jobs. The welfare system's treat- 

ment of the working poor may also limit program success. 



lent Opportunities The avaflability of jobs and the quality of the jobs available can limit 

work program results. Work programs dp not create new jdbs but 
attempt to give participants access to existing opportunities. In ah area 
with high imemplbyiheht or having ffew jobs with earnings, hours, bene« 
fits mtd stebHity ad^^ to be an attractive alternative to welfare, a 
work program might have limited success at placing participants into 
jobs. Progiam participsmts in areas hurt by the decline of manufacturing 
or fanning face very different opportunities tham do those in areas bene- 
fiting from the nse of the service economy. Strong economies such as 
those in Massachusetts and San Diego offer very different opportunities 
to work program participants than dp thpse of Pbhtiac, Michigan, where 
the decline of the auto indxistry has forced men smd women who had 
weU-paj^g jobs onto welf^^^^^ South Carolina, 

where seasonal resort jobs that are geo^aphically inaccessible to many 
welfare recipients are among the few sources of emplpyment. 



Pi'Oblems of the Working Participants whose e^rah^ disqualify them from atoc may suffer 
Poor ffcanciaUy ftpm working because their earnings do not make Up fPr 

decreased iUTO, Medicaid, and Food Stamp benefits and increased 
expenses. This factor may hamper the efforts of work programs to place 
welfare recipients in jobs amd increase the likelihood that J?)b-finders 
return to the roUs. For example, Maine*s program director found that at 
the minimum wage, a family of three in Maine wdUld still get afdc and 
Medicaid benefits. At about $4.30 an hour, the family would lose atoc 
and Medicaid, receive reduced Food Stamp benefits, and pay child care, 

^^Mcdiand(y^etia.^Mai^ Initiative Evaluatibri. pp. 217-219; 

Eriedlander, et^^ Arkansas JInal Retjoit On The WORK Prtjg-aiti livTwd Counties , p, 168; Marilyn 
Price, Interim Findings From The Vir ^fiua^etey men t S e rvic e s ft^ogram (New York: ManpoTOr 
Efeihqnstxation Research 1985), jp. 97; and Joseph Ball, et al. Interim Mndtros On 

^^teWest Vi^jgnia Ck)mmunity_ Work Experience Demonstrations (New York: Manpower Demons5i- 
tJon Research Corp.. Nov, 1984), p, 132, 
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transpbrtatidn and health expenses — and be worse off by about $1,500 
thsm when the household head did hot work. It would tsdce ah houriy 
wage of $5.00 for the family to break even. The average hourly wage of 
program participants in Maine was $4.29. 

Health c^e is^a particifl^prbW^^ for low-iheorhe woricere. Mwc^ low- 
wage jobs do not provide health or other benefits. Families losing apdc 
due to an increase in earnings continue to be eligible for Medicaid bene- 
fits for four mdhths. Faxriilies losing AFDC because th^ rid Idriger qualify 
for the 4-mdhth disregard df dhe-third df their earned incdme retain 
Medicaid eHgibili^ for 9 ihohtfe, which states cah extend by ah addi- 
tional 6 months. But after this period, the former recipients are on their 
own^ and case workers in some programs report seeing people leave 
their jdbs in order to regain Medicaid coverage when th^ or their chil- 
dren develop a health problem. 

According to work program staff, many former participants also return 
to AFpc becaiise their child care dr trarispdrtatidri arrarigeriierits break 
ddwh. While p^tidparits who remain dh Aroe can continue to have up 
to $160 per child disregarded from their incom^ ih detenhihihg afdc 
Isenefit levels, those who go off afdc may have to pay these expenses 
themselves^ although they may claim a tax credit for work dr education- 
related child care e^^ris^. In many states, Idw-iricdme working parents 
can obtam Silld care f raided by title However^ overall title XX 
funding has declined since 1981, though recent yeare have seen some 
increases, and many states have reduced their child care allocations. 
The rieed for subsidized day care dfteri outstrips the availability df such 
care. Some states have child care assistance prd^ams to facilitate the 
transitioh from welfare to work, as d^cnbed ih chapter 5. 

Despite the difficulties fdr low-incdme workers, there is evidence that 
AFDC recipients tend to chddse work dver welfare even wheri they suffer 
fniatteisaiy ^ a result^ For example^ OT^ made^^ ehahg^ tii^^!^ 
that resulted ih the loss of benefits for many worldhg recipiehts ahd 
reduced benefits fdr others. Yet, a gap study estimated that, in flye 
diverse localities, riidst wdrKhg fecipierits who became ineligible for 
AFDC cdhtihued to WOTk, rattier than leaving their jobs to requaMy for 
Aroc.2fi But, despite the draire of afdc recipiehts to woiic, pet^ohal cnses 
with health care^ child care, or transportation may precipitate their 
return to the welfare rolls. 



^ ^A h Evaluation of th e 1081 AFDC Chai utc s; Final B e p ert (GAO/PEMI>85-4, July 2, 1985), page ill 
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B^ref its Goinpared to whether a prograin's goals are short-term empfe^ent or jbng-tenti 
p . employ abiKty^ one way of measurmg its success is to determine whether 

'^^'^ it "pays for itself.'' Impact data from controlled experiments or compar- 

ison group studies can be used to develogestimsU;^ of the net cost or 
benefit to society of ninning a pr^aih. TTus task is difficult, since a 
number of assumptibr^ must made, for example, those about the 
dOTatibn of benefits and the decree to which participants who become 
employed displace other workers. Moreover ^ ^me impdrtant benefits 
and costs, such as the increased self^steem of participants or the intan- 
gible costs of takihg them iaway from their children, are not measur- 
able.2^ Tims, the results of cbst-benefit analysis should be treated with 
caution. 

From the bread social perspective, the benefits of a work program 
include the increased ysdue of the^cwlc done by program participants 
whfle m the program and after completing it, as well as their reduced 
need for other services, such as those of win. But reduced expenditures 
on AFDC and other transfers are not considered as a gain to society, 
because the gain to taxpayers is offset by tite toss of benefits to recipi- 
ents.^ F^bm titis perspective, mdrc's three completed work program 
evaluations found that the benefits of work programs to society out- _ 
weighed the costs by between $100_and $2^000 per ehrbllee over the 5 
years beginning with ehrollmeht.^ Evaluations of similar past efforts 
also found that the benefits to society usually outweighed the costs.^ 

In San Diego, mdrc found that the benefits were distributed about 
equally between AFDC wdmeri, who ei\j(^ed increased earnings, and tax- 
payers, who benefited from decreased welfare outlays Bi\d increased tax 
revenues. But in B^timore and Arkans^, one group received most of 
the benefits. In Baltimore, it was the afdc women who gained, with the 
ta^ayers bresQdng even or incurring some net costs. In Arkansas, the 
tfidcpayers received most of the benefits, with the Aroe recipients appsS- 
ehtly gaining hb new incorae from exchangthg welfare for work.^i 



^^Friedlander etal, Mary land: Pinal Report oit the Einp lo yinentInlflaav«; Evaluatidiir PP. xxxii, 
xx3cvi, 146; FHedlaiider, et al, Arkansas: Final Report on the WORK Program in Twa Cbuhti e s . pp, 
115-116, 

^^Friedlander et al., Maryland: Hnal Report on the Snp lo ynient Mtjatives Evalaation. pp. 143-145. 

2®Gueron, page 33, 

^°Gro8sman and Mirsky, page 24. 

^iGueron, pp, 33-34. 
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spjRC also calculated the budget savings produced by the programs 
through reductions in public assist^ee outlays and increases in tax rev- 
enue p^d by program parti^ who find jobs. FYom this perepective, 
MDRC found that both the San Diego and Arkansas programs saved more 
in reduced welfare benefits and increasi^ tax fevehues than they cost 
oyer a 5-year jfMeribd, saviiig between $200 and $1,300 per participant.^^ 
Hie Baltimore pro-am was found to produce a net loss, although this 
result might change if more follow-up data were available.^a 

In its study of the San Diego work program, mdrc found that the federal 
gbvernmeht had reaped the larg^t budget^ benefits, with the state 
govenmient afeo gettoig substantisd benefits but that there were rela- 
tively small budgetary savings at the local level.^^ This finding led to 
MDRC's condusipn that substantial reductions in or elimination of federal 
support would leave the state and county ho financial incentive to run 
the program. 

MDRC concluded that, in the short ruit^ these programs often cost rather 
than save mdney. Almc«t sdl costs are incurred up front, when the par- 
ticipant is active in the pro-am, but most of the benefits accrue over 
time, as participation leads to employment and earnings gains, which in 
turn lead to increases in taxes and decreases in assistance payments.^ 

Sophisticated cost-benefit analyses using cbmpailsbh groups cannot be 
define fw aH pro^sms^J^ programs calculate savings based on 
their participants only, hms requires win Demonstrations to report the 
amoimt of money saved by the reduction or eUmmation of the welfare 
grants of those program participants who find jobs. These "savings'* are 
then compared with the^osts of ttie prbgrson, to produce a total esti- 
trtate of savings due to the program. Calculation of such savings requires 
data (or assumptions) about how longjqbs last, how many participants 
found their own jobs ind^ridehtly of the programs, and how many 
participants found more than one job in the cburee of a year (to avoid 



^^GoWman, l4ie<fiand^r, and Ixjng, p. xxv; Friedlander, et al., Arkansas: Final Report On llie WORK 
Program In Two Coonties. pp: xxvii, xxlx. 

^^Friedlander, et al>, Mary land: Final Rcp ert Oh Th e Emp fe ym e ht Initiftfivcs Evaluation, p p. 175, 
xxxyiiJM- MOT many people had been out of the program for only 

a lew months and some were actually stiH in program activities: As a result, it is possible that bene- 
fits would be hi^er if measured at a later date. 

^^Gbldman, FYiedlander, and Long, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

^'^Gueron, page 34; 
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dbuble-counting). Faulty assumptions or failure to account for such fac- 
tors have caused ciitidsm of savings calculations by the wm Program.3» 



GotICIuSKMIS While few reasonably complete evaluations are available, those that 

have been completed consistently indicate that work programs can have 
modest success m getting paiti into jobs, increasing their earn- 

ings, and decreasing their welfare dependency. The programs seem to 
make the biggest difference to partiapants without work experience. 
W^s of the jobs that participants find generally are low, however, and 
often hot hi^enou^ to movethem of f tite welfare r^^ Yet^ in addi- 
idbn to their effects oh employment and welfare receipt, programs can 
have other benefits, such as the increased self-esteem and employability 
of participants. Programs also may have detrimehtal effects such as the 
the displacement of other workers, althou^ evidence of this is mixed. 

Several factora may limit the programs' positive results. Many of these 
are outside the control of the prcgrfims. Since work programs do riot 
create jobs, their success in joT^ placement is de^hdeht oh the local 
ecbhbmy. ^d some s^easj^ ttxe ebuhtiy^csii provide few job oppoituni- 
Ues. ix)w vs^e levels and the rules governing welfare programs mean 
that some participants who take jobs may be worse off than before due 
to the loss of AFTC and Medicm with work expenses such as 

transpbrtatidh and cluld care. GHier f artors that IShitsucc^ may be 
tatemai to the prog^n^. Their tendency to place pstrticipants in low- 
wg^e jobs may be related to the concentration on job search services 
described in Chapter 4. 

Prb\ddihg sei^ci^ to could 
mcrease pro^^ effectiverass, evaluations sugge^, because the pro- 
grams seem to make the biggest difference for such T^ople. Becaiise 
long-tenn AFDC users cbrisiurie the most beriefits, wbrkihg with these 
individuals— whb tend to have greater bariiers to emplbymeht — could 
help save money in tiie long nm. However, focusing on them costs more, 
because of the more intensive services required, and takes longer to pro- 
duce results. 

La^ of reUable ih^ihatibh hampers a more (ximplete assessment of 
woSk programs' succras. While continued evaluations are nectary to 
increase our knowledge of which ai^roaches work best for which 



^^S&& Ah Overview of the WIN Program; Its Objectives. AecCTapH^Hngrts. and Problems (GAO/HRI> 
82^6, June 21, 1982), p. 32. 
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people, it is not re^istic to expect sdl pro-ams to be continuously evalu- 
ated using control groups. Instead, there is a need for better collection of 
data on such measuriM of success as wage levels, job quality, and job 
duration. This would help refine the pictiffe provided by placement 
rates and mide ^timates of welfare savings. 
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Participation 
and Operations 
Issues: 



tssoeaReiated 
to Program 
Expectations: 



Program 

Information 

Issues: 



States* flexibility to tailor programs to local needs. 

Federal government's role in defiriing overall program goals and 
structuring evaluations. 

?3Cleral gqvernmerit's rp the programs; which state 

agency should have administrative responsibility: 

LeveJ 0f iederal financial support and the appropriate state 
contribution: 

Expansioh of programs through iricluding women with young children 
and more people with little education or work experience. 

Increased fuadiogioc child care and more education and training 
services needed to meet participants' needs. 

Realistic expectatidris for prbgrcm success iri view of modest 
aggregate program effects on earnings and employment. 

Continued support service assistance after participants find jobs. 

Measuring interim program effects to encourage emphasis oh long- 
term self-sufficiency. 

f^o^ much Information th oversight agencies, and 

the states need about program operations. 

ThejDeat way_of compiling and SM^i ing information and the cost of 
such a system: 

Type of evaluation prbgram heeded to take advantage of a rich 
opportunity to study different approaches. 



Chapter? . . .... 

£nplicatioii0 for Federal Folicy 



In the previous chaptei"Sj we have pr**sentecLa national picture of work 
prograins disrated by state afdc s^ehcies. The programs are the culitii- 
nation of a series of clieiees about wHeli federal options to^e, whom to 
serve, what services to offer, and how to support particips^on. Current 
federal ie^lation is a conglomeration of options — regular win Pro- 
grams, wn^ P^monstratiohs, cwep^ empldymerit search^ and work supple- 
mentation. This multiplicity^ has both ^ven states flexibility in desiplng 
and operating their pro^ants and led to a divisibh of administrative 
responsibilities. 

Becailse tlds report focuses dri prograins run by afdc agencies, it does 
hot address the regular wm programs. The win Dembhstratiohs, how- 
ever, account for over two-thirds of win funds. In addition, regular wm 
programs can provide the same services as win demonstrations, services 
that the report discusses. 

fit clibdsmg prb^SOTs, seve^^ states have used a txi^-and-eiror 
approach, trying one option, modifying or discardL:g it, then trying 
another. Often prograins are run on a small scale, ^me states have sev- 
eral small prdgrams df different types. Only a third of the programs are 
statewide. In the 1985 win I^emohstratiohs, whi<at were the most com- 
preheraive programs irt terms of services, funding, and number of 
participants: 

• About 22 percent of adult Afdc recipiente participated in the 1985 fiscal 
yegff. 

• Partidpants generally received less intensive services not desired to 
improve skills or education. 

• Relatively small sums— less than $600 in three- fourths of the pro- 
grams — were spent per participaht, meaimtg little money went for such 
activiti^ as trahting or supportive services. 

When the programs are viewed individually^ hdwever^ the pictiire is also 
dhe of variety. A^egates and avera^s obscure the efforts of some pro- 
-ams tmd ttie success of Jhffividusfl paitidpants, and miss entirely the 
innovation evident in many of our site visits. Pro-ams have different 
goals, from quick job placements to longer-term training. Some pro-ams 
£u3d large aitiounts of state funds to the federal government's contribu- 
tion. And some emphasize services that improve the individual's stalls 
or education. 

What do the experiences of current programs imply for federal policy? 
They can provide insights into such issues as the shape of program 
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adinimstration, the programs' ability to reach a sigrtficant portion of 
the AFDC population, the potentiad ma^tude of results, and the types of 
mforThation we heed about the programs to assess them more 
completely. 



AdlFUiliStrative Issues current prbgran^ are a patchwork of administrative responsibilities 

and ftmding, put together on an ad hoc basis. They lack overall direction 
or goals. Administration of the varipus work program authorities, 
including the regular win Program, is split between Arec and state 
employment agencies and at the federS level, between hhs and Labor. 
Ilie m^tipKcity of options has some advantages, however, It allows 
states to tailor their programs to their own local needs within budget 
constraints and to be creative in trying different approa<*es. Flexibility 
does hot, however, necessarily require multiple program authorizations. 

Ilie programs receive disparate levels of federal matching funds, which 
in some cai^s influences the services a program emphasizes arid reduces 
the flexibility states have to desigpti their prdgrasris. This encourages 
decisions about whom to serve arid what services to offer that are based 
neither on need nor poteritisd for success. 

Another factor affecting program adniiriistratibri is the teriipbr^ 
nature of the win Demonstration authority, which aHbws state afdc 
agencies to ruri the win fto^mri arid contaibutes to flexibility in pro- 
grarit d^i^^ Hiis authority will expire for many states in_1987. If it is 
not extended or a new program is not authorized, the win Program 
would revert to dual agency sudministration, and the current experierice 
of the AFDC agencies could be l^t. 

Gverall federal support for welfare emplc^nient programs is shririkirig, 
and the future of the wm Program itself is uricertairi. The adriiinistratiori 
repeatedly hlas proposed abbUshirig wm ^d replacirig it with a program 
funded at a 50-percerit fed^^ matching rate or with a block grant to 
the states. Though these efforts have been unsuccessfiil, the program's 
funds — which also fund the win Demonstrations— have been cut every 
year since 1981. to 1985, the program received about a third of what it 
had received in 1974 in coristarit 1985 dollars. By 1986, wm funding was 
42 percent less than in 1981; by 1987, 70 percent less. 

The WIN funds, and to a lesser esrtent other federal sburceis, are ari essen- 
tial resource for current mx) work prbgrairis. But prbgrariis do not rely 
totally on federal funds. Half the Deriioristrations obtained at least 
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20 percent of their tlmds from other sources, a higher percentage than 
federal matching provisions require. 

Thm, at the federal level, administrative bsues for futtEre work pro- 
grams concern 

- how itiUch freedom states will have to design their own prbgrains, 

• what role the federal gdvemmeht should play in defihihg the pro-ams' 
overall gbsds and structuring evaluations, 

• the federal government's role in running the programs and which state 
agenig^ should have acl^^ 

• at what level the federal government will support the efforts, and 

• vrixat the state financiS contribution should be. 

Until these issues are resolved, the environment in which states plan 
their own efforts is somewhat uncertain. 



Current programs reach only a small proportion of adult afdc recipients. 
In states with win Demdnstratibns (the itidst comprehensive prbgratnts, 
serving by far the most participants), about 22 percent of adult recipi- 
ents p^icipated in prbgrsons that bpersrted during ail of 1985. The 
majority of adult afdc recipients, women with children under age 6, usu- 
ally are exempt from pacldcipation. In our site visits, we found that 
sdrhe programs also exclude i)eople with mvQtiple cr severe barriers to 
emplbyability. However, few data oh p^icipant characteristics are 
available. 

In general^ states a|:^ar to have chosen to cover iargef riumbers of wel- 
fare recipients by spreading services thinly over many people, rather 
th^ prbvi^iig more intensive and e^qpensive services to a smsdier 
number of people. The win Demonstrations of ffer the widest range of ser- 
vices. Overall, however, most participants in these programs receive less 
intensive services hot designed to improve skills or educatibh, although 
a few prbgrarr^^b emphas^e tr^mmtg and education. Some progr^rrre 
we visited report that a lack of flnsmdal resources prevent them from 
offering the services tlieir participants need. The win Demonstrations 
especially try to supplement their services with bther programs' 
resburces, coordination efforts that meet with varying degrees of 
success. 

To participate, afdc recipients often need support services such as child 
care, transportation, or counseling on personal problems. Most programs 
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have some type of sufp>rt service available to their participahts, 
though they usually spend little of their own money on them. They rely 
instead on outside sources —some of which (such as title XX) have seen 
diimnisMag ^locations for needed services— or their own improvised 
arrangements. 

PoUcy questions related to prb^^ coverage and operations center 
around the possibility of expanding the programs, targeting them differ- 
ently, and/or using av^able r^urces more effectively. The questions 
also raise the issue of the need for more fmsuicisd resottrces. 

Expanding or refoeusihg the programs could mean including womai 
with Suldren under b, a group that could benefit from emplc^ent, 
trdning, or education services. In the absence of intervention, membera 
of this group are Ukely to become long-term welfare users. The question, 
however^ of whether these women should be required or merely 
encouraged to participate is a difficult one. 

Another way to 3:^and or refociis the prograiM would be to serve more 
people who are less job-ready because of low educational attainments 
and little or no previbi^ woric experience. Research shows they also are 
among the most likely to become "long stayers" on afdc, using a large 
share of the benefits. Moreover, f^ple with litUe previous work experi- 
ence show the greatest imprbvemeht after wbric prb^am services over 
their cotinterparts in cbntrbl ^bups. 'merefore, helping these pe<^le 
could result in bigger benefits for the programs. 

While the potential benefits of serving wbmeh ivith young duldren and 
the less lob-ready are high, sb are the potential costs. Women with chil- 
dren under 6 generally need more e^nsive and frequent child care 
help th^ those with older children. Serving people with greater employ- 
ment barrier^ means more intensive-^and expensive — services such as 
education and training. As bur survey shbws, the overall emphasis of 
current programs is not bn this type of service, and the average amoimt 
most prbgrams spent sugg^s they could not afford such 

activities at cuirent ftmding levels unless they decreased the number of 
people served. 

The increased funds that any pro-am ejqpansion or increased emphasis 
bh intensive sefvic^ would require are not cun-ently available to most 
progrmns. The mayor source of work progpram funds, win, has declined 
by 70 percent in 6 years. Inadequate funding already prevents some 
programs from meeting their participants' heeds. Relying on jtpa at its 
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current funding level to provide trainirig services most likely would hot 
iheet the heeds of the AFtic popiflatioh, smce hatibhally Jim only serves 
about 159,000 people a year from tl^s group. Thus, providing more 
intensive services or serving more people would require either providing 
more money to the work programs so that they could purchase services 
for their participants or expanding or retargeting other education and 
training programs such as jtoa to enable them to serve more welfare 
redpiente. 

If already scarce resources cahnbt be expanded, the research suggests 
that one way of allocating them would be tb^csffget tiie less job-ready, as 
pbtehtJaHy tttey could show the greatest impacts: However, this 
approach would result in fewer people being served. The choice of who 
receives services is difficult for program administrators, since many 
people could benefit. 

The administration has proposed expanding programs by mandating 
high participation rates. Yet the d?ta suggest that states sdready are 
trying to Spread their funds over larger numbers of participants by pro- 
viding less expensive services such as job search or direct placement. 
Hi^ mandated levels of participate with continued limited funding 
would likely exacerbate the tendency to serve more welfare recipients in 
inexpensive options while providing fewer with the education and 
training services they may need. 



The few available program evaluations indicate modest imprdyemerits 
in participahts* employment and earhihjr^, and in some caseS; limited 
welfare saving. ITiese studies show wbrtc prb^soTG can have positive 
effects. But the litnited number of ev^uations do not allow for general- 
ization acroira all programs, since program and participant characteris- 
tics vary. Local factors such as program resources and experienced staff 
make replicating individual programs difficult. 

To mejBure succ«s, most programs use placement rates that are not 
compared to the perfbrmance of control @-pups. Such data can be mis- 
leacUng with regard to a prcgram's tnie effects arid tell littie about the 
quality of the jol)s found. Available data oh average w^e rates smd con- 
^lued Aroe receipt ^ter f tiic^ng work show that many who successfully 
cqirqpiet^ the programs end up in low-paying jobs. Many do not leave 
APDC, although their benefits are reduced. 
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Several factors can affect prbgra and individusfe^ success. The pro- 
grants do not create jobs and there ore cOTnot provide them when the 
eebhbiriy does not. a ad^ pro-am to work can 

be hard tbr participants, who must find chad care arid traiispbrtatioh, 
arrangements that can easily break down. Finally, pebple in Ibw-paying 
jobs without health insuiance are vulnerable to a lack of srffordable 
rriedical care. Thus, an inability to find support services or health care 
can impede placement in a job or encourage a return to afdc. 

The programs have benefits other than those related to p^cipants 
finding work. Some are measurable, othere £u-e not. Educational attain- 
ments, such as qualifs^ learning English^ and increasing 
reading profidehcy, could be measured. Increases iri participants' self- 
esteem also help make an employment program wbrthwhile, but are dif- 
ficult to measure. Other benefits are not related to the participants 
themselves. One is the vSue bf tite work performed for public and pri- 
vate hohprbf it agencies by work experience participants. Another is the 
value society places on having welfare recipients engaged in productive 
work or training activities. 

These pbihtsjmse severS^^ 

effecte in teiTOs of aggregate job placements do not necessarily diminish 
the programs' value. But they do cautibn c^ainst uhreasbhable expecta- 
tions about job placement results. In addition, hb particular program 
design has been shbwh to wbric best, and successful programs are diffl- 
etdt tb repHeate from one site to another, therefore^ the flexibility to try 
different approaches, allowing jurisdictions to find out what works best 
for them^ is an important aspect bf program pt^licy. 

Cbmihued assistance and health care could increase 

placements and lengthen job retention, increasingj)rbgram effective- 
nras. While some states extend the period in which pebpile continue to be 
eligible for Medicaid after leaving Aroe, fqnner woiic pro^^m partici- 
pants with low earnihgsare at iftk of being without health coverage for 
tiiems^ves an^ th^ to place pe<^le in jobs with 

higher wages and health benefits might also enhance placement rate^ 
and job retention. But aiming at higher wage jo^s, like serving pebple 
with ^eater emplc^nnent barriers, requires lohger-terin, more e^^nsive 
services. 

Another issue concerns how to measure success. Prbgrams aiming at 
long-term self-suffidency must go beyond simple measures of job place- 
ment to indicators of job retehtimi, job characteristids (such as potential 
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for upward mbbiiity and avaHabfli^ of health benefits), and educatf onal 
attainrh^te .J^a^^ interim progress prior to entering the job market 
could help programs assess the achievements of the hard--t<>-emplby. A 
policy that recognized such achievements could encourage prbgraicns to 
work more with this group. Stressing job quaii^ might encoiju^age pro- 
grams to woric more on placing people in higher paid, longer-Jasting jobs. 

Finally, aspects of a work program other than purely work or training- 
related measures can increase the programs' wortJi for different people. 
Some find a program worthwhile because it retxmis tiie value of welfare 
benefits to society through work performed. Others consider the poten- 
tial to break tlie cycle of poverty for even a smaOl group of Ibng-teim 
welfare recipiPtits and their children to be a program's hi^est value. 



F^Ograin Infbrmatibh * ^a^or hairier to dracribing the programs and their results is the lack 

of standardly-defined infbrmatibh <K)mparable across prb^ams or, in 
some areas, any informatibh at all. Prbgran^ define participation in dif- 
ferent ways. Basic ixtformatibn such as whom the programs serve, how 
many people heed support services but cannbt get them, what tyj^s of 
jobs people find, and how long they keeqp their jobs and stay off welfare 
is unavailable from many programs. 

Mbre reliable^ ebmplet^^^ and consistent information could help states 
miprove their programs by giving them a better understaridihg of their 
accompUshments and permitting cbmparisbhs with other stat^' pro- 
gr^ns. Systeitis that provide gbbd information^ however, can be expen- 
sive to administer and bm-deraome to those who must collect and 
ebmpite the data. In addition, the states need a way to share their expe- 
riences. Staff of several programs we visited said the federal bversight 
agency (in the case of the current prb©-ams, iSis) could take more of a 
"dearinghbuse" rble, systematicsSly coHect&g and disbibuting informa- 
tion and faeiHtatittg the «cchange of methods and approaches among 
states. Thus the policy questions are: Hbw much do the Cbhgr^s, fed- 
eral oversight agencies^and the states themselv^ need to teiow about 
prbgram bperatibns? What is the best way of c^mpilihg and sharing the 
infbrmation? And how much would such a sjrstem cost? 

A related issue concerns the type of evaluation stratej^^ heeded. Several 
important questions about wbrk jprb^ams' administration and effects 
remain to be answered, such as: What approach^ work brat for which 
pebple, and hbw can r^ults be used to drai^ service packages? Do more 
expensive services such as training and education pay off in the long 
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run? What is the most efficient and effective way to deliver employment 
and training services to welfare redpietits? Bo the problems poor 
women face in the woiic place eventually overcome any gains made 
through a work pro-am? The current diversity of state programs pr<> 
vides an QjpDrtunity to compare different approach^, but this opportu- 
nity could be lost if more rigorous evaluatirns are not planned. The 
numerous and varied experiments since 1981 have yielded ifew quali^ 
evaluations. Without good evaluative data^ the same questions that 
work programs have raised for 20 years will continue to go unanswered. 



Mattel^ for The cuirent work pro^-ams are a proitive develc^ment toward making 

f-i ^ ^- * ^1 ^^^^ something more than m income-maintenance prq^am. While it is 

UGFlgreSSlOFiai inappropriate to generali^ from a few programs, evaluations have 

GorUSideratibri show that some pre^^ns ea^ their 

ability to find jobs and reduce their need for welfare. There is not 
enough information to prescribe one aK>roach over another. Several leg- 
islative proposals were offered in the 99th Cbngr^s to reform work pro- 
gram pblicj?-, in part: in r^pdnse to euirent pro^^ihs' e^^nences. In 
addittoh, differing fim^igp^^ the division of administrative 

responsibilities, and overlapping services found in current program law, 
together with shrinking funds and the iincert:2dn.fiiture of win and the 
WIN Demonstrations, necessitate some changes. Therefore, the^Gon^esa 
should consider seversd matter^ jn reexarran^ federal work program 
legislation and shaping it into a more streamlined, coherent authoriza* 
tion that still would encourage and facilitate inndvatidn in the states. 
Some essential points to be considered include: 

• State fle^dbffitv m proy — ^Although the authorizations for the 
wm, WIN Demonstration, and IV-A programs are inconsistent in funding 
and administrative provisions, states can offer a wide range of service 
tailored tx> local needs. One unified, coherent program auttiorization 
could stiU allow this fle:ribHity and eliminate conflicthig or overlapping 
provisions and funding disparities. 

• Ade quate and stable fimding~ To makejrpmmitments and plan their 
programs^ states need some level of cdhfidehce that funding will be 
stable and the federal government supports the pro-ams. fit addition, a 
umfonntt federS m£^^^^ optioas would help 
programs offer the services they wish to emphasize. The current system 
att times causes states to choose lower cost options or options for which 
they can get additional federal funds, rather than the services their par- 
ticipants need. 
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• Ehcouragiiig stated to serve more people frcr m s pecific groups such as 
tihe h£yd-tO;^emp lby receive services is difficult, 
as many afdc recipients could benefit. I^pgrams should not be discour- 
aged from serving any group of p^ple, either tlibse with a history of 
work and education or those with severe bamers to employment. How- 
ever, prograira at times are imable to serve the latter group. When com- 
pared to similar people who did not receive program services, people 
with less work experience can show greater improvements after being in 
a program than do people with more work experience. 

bi adcUtion, help^^ long-term afdc recipients— or people likely to be— 
could save money over time, because they receive the bulk of benefits. 
Yet, they ^o need longer-term, more e^qpensive training and education 
services. Rea>gnizihg such intermediate steps as improving reading 
levels mi^t ^courage pro-ams to serve more people from this group. 
In addition, scarce resources mean work programs must develop good 
relationships with other training and education programs to help pro- 
vide needed services. 

• &cludmg women wigi young cHldren — While a mandatory requirement 
for women with children imder 6 may not always be desirable or fea- 
sible, ypluntaiy participation in work programs should be increased, 
especially in programs desired to help participants finish school or 
bbtmn skffis training. Women whose children are very young when they 
enter the welfare rolls are more likely to be long-term afdc users. Yet, 
greater participation for this group will require more funding for child 
cafe support. 

• Adequate support services — More needs to be leanied about the ade- 
quacy of current servicra in terms of how many people need them, but 
do not receive them and whether the fbnnal day care available meets 
the demand for it. If pf chains are e^ahded and especially if they 
target women with young ehildf eh, more services would be needed. In 
adi^tioh, jprbv^^ support services when the participant finds employ- 
ment would aid the transition, a difficult time of a<yustment. Another 
important issue is providing continuing health coverage to people whose 
jobs do hot provide such benefits. 

• More sophisticated me^ures of perfonnance — Progf aSis now often rely 
on placement rates to indicate performance, yet this measure tells little 
about how well participants are being served and program effective- 
ness. More helpful measures wovld include those that indicate the 
potential for jobs found to lead to self-sufficiehcy, such as how long a 
job fe retained after a participant finds work and its potential for 
advancement. Other measures, such as progress in remedial education or 
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number of geds obtained, mnQd encourage states to work with more dis- 
advantaged people by recognizing that they may take longer to show 
results. 

* Uniform reporting^n program, imple mentation and outc offlv ^s^A miyor 
problem ouf study identified was a lack of standardized pf dgrara infor- 
mation. Standard defixiitibhs and data cbllectidh would help in the mbhi- 
torantg ofprogfaira the future. At a minimuin, a data system should 
track how well tliese programs help people stay employed and get off 
the AFDC rolls. In addition, a well-designed evaluation structure would 
help compare various approaches and isolate true program effects on 
individuals. 
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UnD^ STAT^ 6EN^Ua. ACeOUNUNG OFnCE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20948 



HUMAN napomtcn 

OCVtSIP^ 



JAN 7 1986 



Dear Program Administrator: 



Inthe past few years > many states have been experimenting with 

new versions of programs to link, work and welfare. While some of 
these programs haVe received considerable attention, little 
i^fp?™^tioh is avail able to provide a comprehensive national p 
Of what is occurring in all states*. To _^collect the basic information 
needed to develop such a picture, the General Accounting Office, an 

^9®n9y pf _ /the Congress, is surveying all state employment-related 

programs for APDC participants- 

We beliisVia that the information we collect will be useful to the 
Congress _ as __ it considers, w and funding levels in 

the spring of 1986. The information should also be useful to program 
administratbrs like yourself by prqvidihg data on what other states 
are doing in this, area. _The results of pur _ survey _ and _other_ research 
on work and welfare issues will be included in a repdrt which will 
be made available to you by next summer* 

^ Tp cbrapiete our study we need information about the employment- 
related progrcon for which you are responsible. Because oar objective 
is to catalogue work -related programs in all states, it is iniportant 
that this questionnaire for _ypur program be.cpmpleted and_ returned 
to as within 15 days of the date of this letter. You may use the 
enclosed, postage-paid envelope to return the questionnaire, of, if 
it is misplaced, mail the questionnaire to the following address: 

Ms. Patricia Cole 

U. S. General Accounting Office 
44i_G Street, N. W.^ Room 6651 
Washington^ D.C. 20548 

We wu Id be happy to answer any questions you_ might have. Please 
contact Patricia Cole at (202) 275-5468. Thank you for your 
assistance in completing our study. 



Sincerely, 




Janet Shikles 
Group Director 
Human Resources Division 
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U, S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
SURVEY OF AFDC EMPLOYMENT-RELATED PROGRAMS IN FY 85 



INSTRUCT IONS FOR -CQMj>LETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

-rThe term "program" used in the qaestionnalre refers to the 
program! shown above on the label. Please verify that the name of 
your program is shown correctly, and make. any necessary changes 
,in the space provided to the right of the label. 

— Based on a telephone call to your state, we have classified 
your program as: 

1. C 3 A WIN Demonstration tfith_ at least one -IV-A component 

(e.g., a CWEP, IV-A Job Search, or WbrH Supplementation) 

2. C 1 A WIN Demonstration with no IV-A components 

3. E 3 A Coinmanity WorK Experience Program (CWEP) only 

4. C 3 A job search program only 

5- C 3 A grant diversion or 

work supplementation program only 

6. C 3 Other (SPECIFY): 6/8 

classification is. incorrect, please call Patricia CoXe 
immediately at J2O23 275-5468, so that we may discass the program 
for which yoa will be responding. If our information is correct, 
please answer the questions with the classification checked above 
as your reference point. 



1 
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^-the questionnaire asks for information about program partici- 
pants* activitie_8> funding* and outcbmes. Feel free to discuss 
the qaestions with other staff. However, please identify one 
person responsible for the questionnaire. Please provide the 
name title, and phone number of this person should we need more 
information about your response. 



— Where actual data to answer the questions are not available, 
your best, estimates based on field observations or special 
studies are acceptable. 

--For programs with multiple service delivery sites, please 
answer the questions for all sites together. Do not provide 
information for any sites individually. 



********************************************************* 
* * 



NAME 



TITLE 



PHONE 



* 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION. 



IP YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS, PLEASE CALL: 



* 



PATRICIA COLE AT (202) 275-4568, OR 



RANDI COHEN AT (202) 275-1886. 



* 



***********v************** ******* 
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GENERAL PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



1. In What year were services first offered by this 
program at any site? 



Year services first of fered , • , , 19 



2. Many of the questions in this form refer to fiscal year 
1985. If possible, please answer those questions for the 
1985 federal fiscal year. If your records are not 
organized that way, please use the 1985_ fiscal year for 
your program. In either case, indicate the dates for 
which you are reporting below. 

Beginning date: 19 



3, During fiscal year 1985, did the program serve the 
entire state of was its coverage limited to a particular 
service area or areas? (CHECK ONE BOX ONLY, j 

1, [ 3 P^99_^aih Was statewide and served entire 

state 

2. C ] Program was st&tewide, but some areas did 

hot participate due to "remoteness" 



7-8/8 



^-12/8 
13-16/8 



Month 



Year 



3. E 



3 



Coverage limited to a particular service 
area(s ) 



17/8 



4, Was the 
October 



program still offering services as of 
1, 1985? 



1. C 1 



Yes 



2. E 3 



18/8 
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XI. ELIGIBLE GROUPS 



5, During fiscal y^ar 1985^ what was the total number of 
adults iri your pjc'bgram service areaCs) and in the state 
who were either receiving AFDC or were in the process of 

applying for it? ( INCLUDE __ YOUR SERVICE. AREA IN THE 

STATE. FIGURES* _IF_ YOUR PROGRAM SERVES THE WHOLE STATE, 
PLEASE ENTER "SAME" FOR LINE 2.) 



1. Number of FY 1985 adult 

AFDC applicants or recipients 
in service area« 



Number of FY 1985 adult 

AFOC applicants or recipients 

in state« .«.«....««..«.«.•..«, 



19-25/8 



26-32/9 



6. Does your program have legal requirements: (CHECK ONE 
BOX ONLY) 



1- C 3 Only for registration (CONTINUE WITH 
QUESTION 7) 

2. [ 3 dhiy for participation (GO TO QUESTION 8) 

3. E 3 For both registration and participation (GO TO 

QUESTION 8) 

4. C 3 For neither registration. 

nor participation (GO TO QUESTION 10) 



33/8 



Hpy wany FY i?85_ AFI?C applicants or recipients were 
required to register f or your program? (PLEASE GIVE 
YOUH_ BEST ESTIMATE OF AN UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF REQUIRED 
REGISTRANTS. ) 



Number of FY 1985 AFDC 
applicants or recipients 
required to register 



34-39/9 



******'_***************************•********************♦ 

*IF YOU ANSWERED QUESTION 1, PLEAb. GO TO QUESTION 9.* 



4 
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8» How many IT 1985 ^ applicants or recipients were 

required_ to .participate. in .your program? (PLEASE. .GIVE 

YOUB BEST ESTIMATE OF ftN UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF REQUIRED 
PARTICIPANTS. ) 



Number of FY 1985 AFDC 
applicants or retclpiethts 

required to participate 

40-45/9 

9. During FY 1985, did your program require women with 
children under 6 to register or participate? (CHECK ONE 
BOX ONtY. ) 

1- C ] Yes 

2. E 3 No 46/9 



10. Hoy many FY 85 AFDC adult applicah in 
your program service area actually participated in FY 
85 .i PLEASE GIVE YOUR BEST ESTIMATE. OF AN UNDU PLICATED 
COUNT_OF__PARTICIPANTS- DEFINE "PARTICIPATION" THE WAY 
YOUR PROGRAM DOES. ) 

NumberofFY 85 AFDC 
applicants or recipients 
who participated 

in program in FY 85. • . ^ • 47-52/8 



11. How many participants, las indicated in Q»_lpi were 

applying for or receiving AFDC assistance as regular 
recipients, . and .how. many as unemployed - parents? (IF THE 
ANSWER FOR A CATEGORY IS ZERO, PLEASE ENTER "0.") 

FY 1985 
Participants 



Regular recipients. . 53-58/8 

Unemployed parents. ......... 59-64/8 

Status unknown. ............. — 65-70/8 



TOTAL SHOULD BE SAME AS TOTAL PARTICIPANTS, Q. 10 

*80/l 
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12. We are interested in the_ reasons some AFDC recipients or 
applicants did not register for or participate ih the program 
during FY 85> I^— yoar opinio n ^ to what extent did each of the 
following reasons prevent registration:: or participation in your 
program? (YOO MAY !OIOtf_ _THIS __FROM_ SPECIAL STUDIES OB_FIEtD 
OBSERVATION. DO NOT INCLUDE THE LEGAL REASONS FOR AUTOMATIC 
EXEMPTION FROM WIN REGISTRATION. PLEASE CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH 

LINE.) __ _: _ 

Extent to Which This Prevented 

Reg is tration or Particij>at ton 

~m Un ^TJ JaI TBI TFT 

Very Little 

_Gr eat _Gre-' i Moderate _Some Or No Don ' t 
Reason Extent Exteat Extent Extent Extent Know 



Low educational 


C 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 5/8 


Lack of child- 


C 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 6/8 


Lack of trans- 


ir 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 7/8 


Too few staff. . 


C 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 8/8 


Prcjgraro couldn't 
provide 


E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 9/8 


Client already in 
other program. . 


C 3 


t 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 io/8 


Other (SPECIFY): 


C 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 E 3 


E 3 11/8 



13. We woald like to know the_namfeer of AFDC applicants or recipients 
who were sanctioned in FY 1985 for not registering or partici"- 

pa ting in your program. Please provide those figures below, _ using 

either the number of people sanctioned or the number of sanctions 
imposed. 



Number of AFDC applicants 
or recipients 

who were sanctioned in FY 1985. 

Number of sanctions imposed 

in FY 85. . 



12-16/9 
17-21/^ 
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III. PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



In this section, please describe only those activities that 
were offered during, FY 85 to program participants who 
applied for or received AFDC assistance. 



14. During FY 85, did your program offer any of the 
following activities to AFDC applicants or recipients at 
any of its sites? (PLEASE REFER TO THE _APPENDXX_FOR 
DEFINITIONS OF ASTERISKED TERMS. CHECK ONE BO^^ ON EACH 



LINE.) 

(1) (2) 

Yes No 

Activity — 

Work Experience*........... C ] E 3 22/8 

On-the-job training* £ ] C ] 23/8 

Supported work* . ..................[ ] [ ] 24/8 

Vocational skills training t 3 C ] 25/8 

Remedial /basic skills education... C ] C ] 26/8 

^pst-high school education. (at 

technical institution or college). [ ] C ] 27/8 

Individual job search. [ ] £ 3 28/8 

Group job search* C ] CD 29/8 

Direct placement assistance by 

emplbymeht agency t 3 C 3 30/8 

Other (SPECIFY)_ [ ] LI 31/8 
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15* Dqrtng FY X9B5, how many pBopXe participaeed- tn each. of 
the activities you checked _a8 "yes" in Question 14? 
( WITHIN EACH ACTIVITY YOU CHECKED PLEASE PROVIDE AN 
UNDOPLICATEb_eoUNT __USING_EITHER .ACTUAL FIGURES OB YOUR 
BEST ESTIMATE. ASTERISKED TERMS ARE DEFINED IN THE 
APPENDIX. ) 



Work Experience* ...................... 

Cn-the-Job Training* 

Supported work*. ...................... 

Vocational skills training. 

Remedial /basic skills education 

PoBt^high school education (at 
technical institution or college).... 

Individual job search 

GroQp job search* 

Direct placeinent assistance 
employment agency 

Other (SPECIFY); — 



16. During FY 8Si_ was transportation assistance available 

to program participants? (INCLUDE PROGRAM -PROVIDED 

TRANSPORTATION, AS WELL AS SERVICES DONATED OR PAID FOR 
BY SOME OTHER SOURCE. ) 

1. E 3 Yes (CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 17) 

2. C ] No (GO TO QUESTION 20) 



32-37/9 
38-44/9 
45-50/9 
51-56/9 
57-62/9 

63-68/9 

69-74/9 

*80/2 

5-10/9 

11-16/9 
17-22/9 



23/8 



Activity 



Participants 
In FY85 



8 
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Were your program's funds used to pay for any of the 
transportation assistance provided _to participants 
during FY 85?_ i "PROGRAM FUNDS" REFER TO MONEY IN YOUR 
PROGRAM'S BUDGET. EXCLUDE AFDC SPECIAL NEEDS PAYMENTS.) 

1- C 1 Yes (CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 18) 

2. C 3 No (GO TO QUESTION 19) 



24/8 



18- How much did your program spend for transportation 
assistance provided to participants during that year? 

Expenditures for transportation 

assistance in FY 85 ....*..«•.••. • $ 



19. Daring FY 1985, did your program rely bri any of the 
following funding sources to provide trahspbrtation 
services in additibh to# or in lieu of, iser vices your 
program provided or paid for? (PLEASE DO NOT INCLUDE 
SERVICES FUNDED THROUGH YOUR PROGRAM'S BUDGET. CHECK 
ONE BOX ON EACH LINE.) 

U) (2) 

Funding Source Yes No 

AFDC Special Needs Payments..... 11 11 

Services contributed by transit _ _ 

authority. ...................... [ 1 [ 3 

Services provided by employers.. E 3 C 3 

Title XX. C 3 c 3 

Other (SPECIFY)^ . £ 3 [3 



25-31/9 



32/9 

33/9 
34/9 
35/9 
36/9 



ERLC 
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20, During FY 1985, was. child_care aaaiotance available to 

PROVIDERS, PAYMENTS TO PROVIDERS OR PARTICIPANTS, AND 
DIRECT SERVICES. ) 




1. Z 1 Yes (CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 21) 




2. Z 3 No (GO TO SECTION IV, 

FUNDING SOURCES ON PAGE 12.) 


37/8 


21. Were your program's funds used to pay for any of the 
child Care assistance provided to participants in FY 
1985? (INCLUDE ONLY PAYMENTS MADE FROM YOUR PROGRAM'S 
BUDGET EITHER TO PARTICIPANTS OR DIRECTLY TO CHILD CARE 
PROVIDERS. EXCLUDE AFDC SPECIAL NEEDS PAYMENTS.) 




1. [ ] Yes (CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 22) 




2. C 3 No (GO TO QUESTION 25) 




38/9 


22* bujring FY 1985,. did your program pay for any of the 
types. of child care listed below? (CHECK ONE BOX ON 
EACH LINE. ) 




CD (2) 

Type of Care Paid For Yes No 






1 t 3 


39/9 


Licensed/registered 




40/9 


Uniicensed/unregistered 
family day care or 


3 C 3 . 


41/9 


Babysitter in 


3 C 3 


42/9 


Other (SPECIFY) - , £ 


3 C 3 


43/9 


10 
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23. For each type of care which you checked as ••yes" in 

question 22, please indicate the maximum amouht the 
pEogram would pay per month for one child. (PLEASE 
ENTER THE MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE PAYMENT "_ PER _MoNTH _ TO_THE 
'^^KTi&r DOLLAR. IF YOUR _ PROGRAF__ HAD NO ESTABLISHED 
MAXIMUM FOR A PARTICULAR TYPE OF CARE, ENTER ••NONE.'*) 




Maximum. Allowed 
Type of Care Paid For Per Month 






44-46/9 
47-^9/9 

50-52/9 
53-55/9 


Licensed/registered 


licensed/registered 
family day care or _ 

babysitter outside home....... ^ — 


Babysitter in 


Other (SPECIFY): 




56-58/9 


24. What were yduf program's total expenditures for child 
care assistance provided to participants during FY 
85? UWCLUDE ONLY PAYMEirrs^ADE. BY YOUR PROGRAM EITHER 
TO PARTICIPANTS OR DIRECTLY TO PROVIDERS.) 


Total program expenditures for 

child care assistance in FY 85... $ — ' 


59-66/9 
♦80/3 
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25. DuringPY 85^^ __ did_ lybur prograin__reiy on_ any. ofthe 
fottowing funding sources to provide child care services 
in addition to, or in lieu ot, services your program 
provided or paid for? (PLEASE DO KOT INCLUDE SERVICES 
FUNDED THROUiSH YOUR PROGRAM'S BUDGET. CHECK ONE BOX ON 
EACH LINE. } 



(t) 

FuRd4n g Sourc e Yee 

WIN funds:: (e.g. #__for_: ^_ 

participa^nts in programs that 

are not WIN deindhstratidhs) ...... . [ ] 

AFDC Special Needs Payments [ 3 

Title XX funds. C ] 

Other (SPECIFY): . E 3 



(2) 

No 



C ] 

E 3 

C ] 

E 3 



5/9 
6/9 
7/9 
8/9 



IV. 



FUNDING SOURCES 



26. For fiscal year 1985, how much money did your program 
receive from each of the sources listed beloW? (IF THE 
ANSWER FOR A' PARTICULAR SOURCE IS ZERO, PLEASE ENTER 
"0.") 



S ourc e 



Ainouht Received 
— 4'or FY 85 



Regular federal funds ^IV-A) . ..... 

Special federal project funds..... $- 



WIN funds $_ 

State funds (include iatate matching 

and other state funds used 

only for AFDC recipients) $ 



Local funds 

(only for AFDC recipients). 



Other funds (SPECIFY): 



Source cannot be readily 

identified. ....... i ............. . $_ 

TOTAL BUDGET FOR FY BS RECEIVED 
PROM ALL SOURCES $ 



9-16/8 

17-24/S 

25-32/8 

33-40/8 
41-48/a 

49-56/8 
57-64/8 
65-73/8 
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27. During FY 85, did _other programs or brgahizatibhs 

contribute services to your program at no cost to your 
program? (INCr^UDE, FOR EXAMPLE, EDUCATIONSL ASSISTANCE* 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION. ) 

1. C ] Yes 

2. E 3 No 74/8 



PROGRAM RESULTS 



Please describe only results that pertain to FY 85 
participahtis who were AFDC applicants or recipients. 



*80/4 



28. How many AFDC applicants. or recipients who_participated 
tn the program in FY S5_ were placed in jobs or found 
them bh their own while in the programs or. after 
completing it? (EXCLUDE CWEP PLACEMENTS, SUBSIDIZED OJT, 
GRANT DIVERSION, AND WORK EXPERIENCE ACTIVITIES. IF THE 
ANSWER IS ZERO, PLEASE ENTER "0.") 

Number- of FY 85 participants 

who were placed in or found jbbs . . 5—10/8 

************************* 

IF THE ANSWER TO Q. 28 IS 0, PLEASE SKIP TO SECTION VI, 
REPORTING SYSTEMS, ON PAGE 17 
********************************************************** 



29. Please estimate the average hourly wage level of th^ FY 
85 program participants who were placed in or found jobs 
while in the program or after completing it. 

$ per hour 11-13/9 



30. Were foi tow-up _ contacts made concerning. FY 85 partici- 
pahtis who found jobs to find out if they were still 
employed? 

1. C ] Yes (CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 31) 

2. C ] No (GO TO QUESTION 33) 14/9 
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31. Did yoa use any of the following me thods_to_moni tor the 
participai?t8 who found employment ? (PLEASE CHECK ONE 
BOX ON EACH lTneTJ 



Method 

Contact with all project terminees. 

Contact with a sample 
of project terminees. 



Contact with all en^loyers 

Contact with a sample of employers* 

Contact with all 

terminees or emnloyers. ..•.•.....« 



(11 
Yes 



(2 
No 



Review of Unemploy. Comp. accounts. 
Other (SPECIFY): 



32. Please _ indicate : the time periods daring which you 
monitored these paxticipantsr and for each time period 
used, estimate the percentage of the participants who 
remained employed at the same or another job. (PLEASE 
CHECK ALL MONITORING PERIODS USED AND INDICATE _A 
PERCENTAGE FOR EACH PERIOD CHECKED. ROUND TO NEAREST 
PERCENTAGE.) 

% Remaining 

Motvi^to ririg P e riod Us e d Employed - 



1. 
2. 
3. 



6. 



3 Less than SOdays after 
entering employment 



1 3d days after 

entering employment. 

3 SO days after 

entering employment. 

] 90 days after 

entering employment. 

j 180 days after 

entering employment. 

] Other (SPECIFY) 



% 



15/9 

16/9 
17/9 
18/9 

19/9 
2d/9 
21/9 



22-2 5/9 

26-29/9 

30-33/9 

34-3 7/9 

38-41/9 
42-45/9 
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33» f'or the FY 85 participants , who found jofes> please 

estimate what percentage . remained on ftFDC and what 
percentage went off ftFDC at the time of their initial 
employment. (ROUND TO THE NEAREST PERCENT. ENTER "0" FOR 
ZERO.) 

Percentage who remained on ftFDC 

at time of initial employment. . . . % 46-48/9 

Percentage who. went, off ftPDC at 
time of initial employment 

(IF "O", SKIP TO SECTION VI) % 49-51/9 



34. Were follow-up contacts made concerning FY 85 

participants who went off AFDc due to employment to find 
but if they remained off AFDC? 

1. E 3 Yes (CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 35) 

2. C 3 No (GO TO SECTION VI, 

REPORTING SYSTEMS) 52/9 



35. bid you use any of the following methods to monitor the 
participants who _went off AFDC due to employment ? 
(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE.) 

(1) (2 

Method Yes No 



Contact with all project termlnees. 



Contact with a sample 

of project terminees [ 

ChecX of income maihtehahce records 

of all project terminees [ 



Check of income maintenance records 
of a sample of project terminees.... 



Other (SPECIFY): 



53/9 

54/9 

55/9 

56/9 
57/9 
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36- ?_l§«i8«__ indicate the time periods duri^ .which ybu 
monitored. these .particlpantSr and ._for each, time period 
aeed^ estiimate the percentage of the participants who 
remained — off employment * (CHECK ALL 

MONITORING PERIODS USED AND INDICATE A PERCENTAGE FOR 
EACH PERIOD CHECKED. ROUND TO NEAREST PERCENTAGE.) 

% Remaining 

Monitoring Period Used Off AFDC 

1. C ] Less than 30 days after 

going joff AFDC | 58-61/9 

2. E 3 30 days after_ 

going off AFDC % 62-65/9 

3. C ] 60 days after 

going off AFDC f.. % 66-69/9 

4. C ] 90 days after 

going off AFDC. ................. % 70-73/9 



*8b75 
5-8/9 

6. C ] Other (SPECIFY) . % 9-12/9 



5. C 3 180 days after 

going off AFDC. % 5-8/9 



16 
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VI. REPORTING SYSTEMS 

37. Is your progreun able to report sanunary sea et sties about 

the following demographic characteristics for all or 
most ?Y 1985 participants? (PLEASE CHECK ONE BOX ON 
EACH LINB. ) 

(1) (2J 
Yes No 

Age.. C J C ] 13/8 

Gender ..... C ] [ ] 14/8 

Race or ethnic origin. .........[ ] [ J 15/8 

Education * C ] C ] 16/8 

WorX history.. E ] [ ] 17/8 

Length of time oh welfare. .....[ ] [ ] 18/8 

Number of children t j t 3 19/8 

Age of youngest child- .........[ ] C ] 20/8 

Other demographic data 

(SPECIFY) s C ] C ] 21/8 



38. Is your program- able to report sumxtiary statistics about 
the occupational categories in which FY 85 participants 

Wfcre _ _ trained^: received worTc experience* or found 

unsubsidized jobs? (PLEASE CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE*) 

(IJ (2J 

Yes No 



Occupations trained for. [ J [ ] 22/8 

Occupations received work 

experience in E 3 E 3 23/8 

Occupations in which 

unsubsidized jobs were found. . . E ] E ] 24/8 
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39. Can your program provide an unduplicated count of the numt3er_of 

85 participants who received financial assistance for: (CHECK ONE 
BOX ON EACH LINE. } 



Transportation. 



U) 


(2) 




Yes 


No 




C ] 


C ] 


25/8 


E 3 


C ] 


26/8 



VII. BARRIERS 



40. To what extent, if at all, _ did_ the_ fqliowing_ppt^ 

represent real barriers or impedimenta to_ the_impleraentat_ion_oc 
effectiveness of your program during FY 85? (PLEASE CHECK ONE BOX 
ON EACH LINE.) 

Extent to Which This Was Real 
Barrier for FY 85 Program 



Potential Problems 



(1) 
Very 
Great 
Extent 



(2) 

Great 
Extent 



(3) 



Moderate _Soine 
Extent Extent 



(5) 
Little 
Or No 
Extent 



Low overall program 
funding level C 



Inability to provide 
adequate training or 
education services. . . 

Poor relationships 
with other programs. . 



C ] 



Z ] 



C ] 



C ] 27/8 



] 28/8 
] 29/8 



Inadequate support 
services such as 
transportation or 
child care. [ 



C ] 



C ] 



C ] 



C ] 30/8 



Client problems (such 
as poor health or 
illiteracy) ........... [ 



Inadequate federal 
guidance or assistance 

Other (SPECIFY): 



1 31/8 
] 32/8 



C ] 



C ] 



C ] 



C ] 



] 33/8 
*80/6 
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!• Please use _the_8pace beiw for any add^ comments you may 

have about the barriers you identified in question 40 or about any 
of the other topics covered in this questionnaire. 



******************************** 

* THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE AND COOPERATION^ * 

* PLEASE RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENVEIiOPE PROVIDED. * 
*************************** 
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APPENDIX 
DEFINITION OP TERMS 



Work _ Experience- -refers to :bgth_ _ IV-G work experience and activities 
in the Coiranunity. Work Experience. Progrant# even thoagh the underlying 
philosophies and inethbds of calculating hours worked in these tv/o 
approaches _differ_ somewhat. Defihitlohs of both types of woirk 
experience appear below. 

1 Vj-C Wd rk Expe rie nc e — a well supervised^ structured assignment with a 
public or nonprofit private employer which provides the participant 

withan opportunity_tp dey el pp_ basic __work habits, _ practice skills 

learned in classroom, training^ and demonstrate skills to a 
prospective employer* The state sets the number of hours worked^ but 
the assignment may not exceed 13 weeks. 

CWEP Work -Experience -_-a placement to provide experience and training 
for individuals not otherwise able to find emplbymeht. Participants 

perform _public seryice_ work with_ public or nonprofit private 

employers in return for their AFDC benefits. The. number of hoars 
worked- per month is determined by dividing the AFDC grant by the 
federal or state inihitnum wage. 

On _ : the _ . job Training ^ tp JT ) — a placement for training in which 
participants are hired by the employers and engage in productive work 
while being trained* 

guppor ted_ _Work --a .program, which provides work experience in 
assignments where, initially undemanding work standards are gradually 
increased until they approximate those of unsubsidized jobs. Support 
is provided through work assighmehts in crews of peers and through 
close supervision l^techn people who understand the 

work histories and personal backgrounds of their crew members. 

G roup Jo b- -Search - -ah activity in which participants, as a group, 
receive .training in job search techniques, such.as resume. writing and 
interviewing^ andi under the supervision of the instructor, identify 
and contact potential employers. 
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Gharaicteristics of State AFDC Work Ktjgrarns 
(Fiscal Year 1985) 







Qeoaraphic scoDe 




Maiidatbry 

lor 

recipients 
with children 
under 6^ 












JfJimlled, 






Furidlna 


State/program' 


Coverage 


number of 
counties'* 


n/iandatory- 
participation 


No. of 
participants 


total 


Perceht 
federal 


Alabama 
















CWEP 


Limited 


3 of 67 


Yes 


No 48a 


$161,382 


50 


Arizona 
































WIN Demonstration 


Limited 


2 of 15 


Yes 


Vis 


7,547 


2,599,064 


80 


Work supplementation/ grant diversion 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


Yes 


258 


64d,525_ 


88 


Arkansas 
















WIN Demonstration 


Limited 


19 of 79 


Yes 


Yes 


9,343 


1,645,938 


90 


Oalifomia 
















WIN Demonstratlon/IV-A 


Statewide*^ 


• 


Yes 


No 


115,000 


47,000,000 


79 


CWEP 


Limited 


1 of 58 


Yes 


No 


_ _ 4,430 


_ 5ai, 43a _ 


50 


Wbrk suppierhehtatldn/ grant dlversldn 


Limited 


J of 58 


No 


No 


- m 


e 


e 


Saturation Work Incentive Model 


Limited 


1 of 58 


No 


No 


2,063 


204,120 


95 


Colorado 


CWEP 


Lirhited 


25 of 63 


Yes 


No 


1.016 


204,282 _ 


_ _23 


V^rk supplerhehtatlon/ grant diversion 


Limited 


1 of 63 


Yes 


_ _ _ No 


_ 782 


1?6.498 


e 


Connecticut 














Work supplemgritation/ gr^ant diversion Limited 
Delaware 


2 of 8 


No 


No 


82 


151,640 


42 


WIN Demdristratibh 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


2,422 




__ 68 


Florida 
















WIN Demonstration 


Statewide^ 


• 


Yes 


No 


31,000 


8,200,243 


85 










Work sapplementation/ grant diversion 


Limited 


44 of 67 


No 


No 


139 


230,390 


95 


Georgia 
















WIN Derribnstration 


Lirhited 


7 of 159 


Yes 




3,39a_ ^^17:^1D- 


90 


CWEP 


Limited 


9 of 159 


Yes 


No 


274 


142,672 


50 


Idaho 
































CWEP 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


1,296 


1,006,000 


50 


Illinois 
















WIN Demonstrationf-IV-A 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


120,000 


18,510,193 


77 


Iowa 
















CWEP 


Limited 
Limited 


47 of 106 
47 of 106 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


5.641 

e 


4,184,836 
368,366 _ 


72 

- M 


Kansas 
















CWEP 


Limited 


19 of 165 


Yes 


No 


1,607 


395,961 


59 


Job search 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


2,913 


546,650 


50 


Kentocky^ 


CWEP 


Limited 


e 


No 


No 


28 


_1,538_- 
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Appendixil _. 

QiantcteHsfici of StiEfe i^FDC Wdilc 
Ptognuns (Fiscal Year 19S5) 





Geographic scope 




Mahdatbiy 
for 












Ifjimited, 
number of 
counties^ 




recipients 
witti children 
under 6^ 




FuriHIriri '. 


State/prdgram" 


Cove^ge 


Mandatory 
participation 


No, of 
participants 


Totai 


Percent 
federal 


Maine 


WIN Demonstration/IV-A 


Statewide^ 


• 


Yes 


No 


-4,920 


2,693,664 


67 


Maryland 
















WIN Demonstratlon/IV-A 


Statewide*^ 


• 


Yes 


No 


19,213 


5,300,000 


91 


WIN Demohstratlbh^ 


Limited 


7 of 24 


^s 


No 


1.262 


1,306,505 


93 


Massachusetts 


WIN Bemonstratlon/l\/-A 


fitatpWide 


• 


-Yes 


No 


23,66a 




42 


Michigan 
















WIN Demdhstratlon/IV-A 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


Yes 


109,000 


34,701,470 


77 


Minnesota 


CWEP 


Limited. 


8 of 87 


Yes 


No 


e 


222,1595 


45 


Nebraska 
















WIN Demohistratioh 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


Yes 


10,044 


986,067 


90 


New Jersey 


WIN Demonstration 


Limited 


13 of 21 


Yes 


No 


16,959 


13,280,000 


90 


Work sappiemenlation/ grant divfirsion 


- Limited- 


9 of 21 


No 


No 


_JBQQ 


315,000- 


95 














New Mexico 
















CWEP 


Limited 


1 of 34 


No 


No 


79 


75,850 


78 


New York 


WIN Demonstration 


Limited- 


8 of 58 


Yes 


YesQ 


14,942 


e 


0 


eWEP 


Limited 


25 of 58 


Yes 


-_islO 


4,7a5 


e 


e 


Work supplementation/ grant diversion 


Limited 


28 of 68 


Yfes 


No 


338 


e 


e 


North Cardiiha 


CWEP 


Limited 


10 of 100 


Yes 


Yes 


1,200 


504,984 


45 


North Dakota 
















CWEP 


Limited - 


-11ot53 


No 


No 


400 


136,484 


50 


Ohio 


CWEP 


Lirhited 


8 of 88 


^s 


No 


2,543 


1,032,662 


50 


Job search u _ _ 


_ Limited- 


8 of 88 


Yes 


No 


909 


486,292 


50 


Work sppplementation/ grant divgrsion 


Limited 


e 


- _Na 


No 


187 


^05,380 


48 


CWEP day care 


Limited 


1 Of 88 


Yfes 


Yes 


18 


122,393 


90 


Okiahbma 


WIN Demdnstration/IV-A 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


Yes 


19,888 


5,504,083 


62 


Oregon 
















WIN Demonstration/IV-A 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


Yes 


- «^559,204 


73 


Pehnsyivania 


WIN Demonstration/IV-A 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


e 


18,241,318 


65 
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Oiahulteristtcs of State 
Progruns (FlBMcal Tear 1986) 





- ■ 






Mandatory 
for 

recipients 












If limited, 


- 




PUhd 


inn 


Statd/prograim* 


Coverage 


number of 
counties^ 


Mahdatory 
participation. 


wHhchUdreh 
under 6^ 


No. of 

participants 


Total 


Percent 
federal 


90iJui uaroiins 


- -■ 





- -- 










eWEP day care 


i±nited 

Limited 


2of46 
e 


No 
No 


Yes9 


142 


60.82Q_ 




South Dakota 






- 


No 


76 

— ... 


- 167»963 


e 


WIN uemonstration/iV-A 


Statewide 


• 


No 


No 


3,796 


1,182,784 


96 


T^xas 

WIN Oemonstration/iV-A 




Statewide*^ 




• 


Yes 


















No 


57.075 

: 


14,977,608 




^7 


Job search 


Statewide 


• 


- JsJo__ 


No 


8,000 


319,701 


3D 


Errieroency work prograrri 


Statewide 


• 


yes 


Yes 


850 


90,000 


50 


vormoni 


- - 










.. 




Job search 


Statewide 
Statewide 


• 
• 


No 
Yes 


No 

No 


156 

&,wl\A/ 


-^13.246 


60 

cn 
OU 


Work supplerriehtation/ grant diversion 


Statewide 


• 


No 


No 


305 


256,392 


95 


Virginia 
















WIN Demonstratlon/IV-A 


- Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


20,834 


_ 6^7^885- 


74 


Washington _ 
















CWEP 


Lirhited 


2 Of 56 


_ _ Yes _ 


No 


136 


121,364 


50 


Job search** 


Statewide 


• 


Yes 


No 


12,543 


2,234,736 


50 


Job search^ 


-Statewide- 


• 


Yes 


No 


10,002 


4,144,373_ 


S6 


WaaLVlrginia^ 
















WM Demonstration/I V- 


Statewide 


• 


Yes _ 


Yes 


J35,997 


5,447,566 


79 


V^rk sUppierhentatlbn/ grant diversion 


Limited 


• 


No 


No 


217 


e 


e 


WIscbhslh 
















WIN Demonstratioa 


Limited 


28 of 72 _ 


^S 


No 


_47.844 


10893,308 


92 



^''MN Demqnstratipn/^^^ programs combined with a |V-a program - job 

search, CWEP, or work supplementation/grant diversion. 



^Frpm Office of Family Assistance, IV-A Work Programs Status Report, 10/85 and telephone survey of 
state work programs: 

^Programs listed In this column may have mandatory registration or participation for AFDC recipients 
with children under 6. 

^Excluding remote areas. 



®Not available. 

'The Employment Initiatives program, a special pilot project. 
^Mandatory registration only. 

^A job search program serving AFDC applicants statewide. 

*A job search program serving mainly AFDC recipients in areas where WIN did not operate as well as 
some recipients who were registered with WIN but not assigned to an activity. 
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Acti vities associated with work prpgrains cluster in three groups based 
on s^uitiptidns their use implies about an individual's heeds. Such 
activities encompass services for (1) job-ready participants, (2) needs 
other tJian skills, and (3) providing sldlls and education. 



Services for people heeding little help to ready them for the job market 
mclude^bup and individual "job search" and "direct placement." Par- 
ticipants in individual job search look for employment largely on their 
own; in some programs, they report to program staff the number of 
employera cbhtacted. 

Group job search often includes a wortehop in such job search tech- 
niques as resume preparation, interview skills^ skill and interest assess- 
rtient^ and identifying potehti^U emplc^ers. The workshop may be 
followed by use of a telephone bank, where participants cSB employere 
they have identified to seek employment. For some participants, job 
search workshops may serve a function more important than teaching a 
client how to look for a job— increasing the confldence of self^oubtihg 
individuals tiirbugh peer support. We observed the fihal day of a Sah 
Eftego wbrtcshbp where paftieipahts cntique^ videotapes of practice job 
interviews. Mutual support was evident throughout, but particularly in 
the participants* praise of one woman's process in her interview. 
Though hesitant^ her perfonuahce showed increased cbhfidehce from 
the first day when, the grbup said, she could barely explain that she was 
at the interview because she wanted a job. 

In direct placement assistance, the program or another agency, usually 
tile state Emplc^eht Service, seeks tb place the client dircsctly in a job. 
While group job seardS provides mteractioh with other participants and 
program staff and direct placement involves working with a program 
staff perK>n, individual job search may be relatively unstructured and 
unsupervised. ^T^^ three techniques are not mutually exclusive, but may 
be used in cohjunction with each other. 



Services for Job-Ready 
Pfittticiparits 



Services for Needs Other Another service, work experiencei intrcRluces the person to wbrk and 
Than Skills some practical experiehce, geheraUy withbut prbvidihg hew skills. Pro- 

grams can chbbse between tiie approaches offered by ewEP and win, as 
well as a hybrid of tite two. Under the cwep option, afdc recipients work 
a number of hours that is usually determined by dividing their ^ants by 
the minimtim wage. They may be assigned tb this activi^ for unlimited 
amour*^s of time. While this can be viewed as a chance to require woric 
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2l^peiidixin 

Work Program Activities 



in exchange for welfare (wbrkf are in its narrow sense), some prdgrains 
using the ewEP vereibh of work experience also see it as a way to pre- 
p^e peopje for employment. Under the win Program^ work experience is 
seen as a full-time, short-term chance to brush uj) pn skills and wbrk 
jiabits. Participants in win work experience wbrk full time, but m-e Hin- 
ited to 13-week assignments. A program may actusdly practice a hybrid 
of the two approach^ to supplement win funding with uncapped cwep 
funding. Thus, the hours worked might be determined as in a cwep, but 
the assignment lirnited to a specific time period. 

Programs may also see work e^qpenehce as a f oiro of on-the-job training 
or internship in which psuticipants can develop skills while working for 
a supervisor. Work experience may be combined with classroom 
training, e.g., a New York City project alternated weeks of training in 
office skills with work experience in city ag<^cies. 

Most cwi^ programs have been run on a small scale. However, there are 
some large cwEPprcgects^ including one in New York City where about 
3^000 APDC recipients, joined with about 12,000 General Assistance 
recipients in ai similar pirb^am^pg^^ at any one time. This pro- 
gram tilustrates the maissive logistics of operating such a large scale pro- 
gram, which to some extent necessitates an imperspnal nature. The 
program calls in about 18,000 people a mbhth, placing them in assign- 
merits through a higtUy organized and re^mehted process. People 
assemble in a large room in a downtown welfare office; they may pre- 
sent progrjmn stsrff with reasons tiiey cannot work. Representatives of 
agencies offering cwep positions occupy rows of booths and interview 
AFDC recipients, accepting them or rejecting them immediately. 

The use of work experience can^be controversial, raising several ques- 
tions. Some critics charge that cwep workers displace regular workers, 
especially since work experience positions must be in public or private 
noriprdfit agencies where tight budgets make "free" workers attractive. 
The ewH> apprbaSi is used most often in rural sureas within states,^ 
rather than in urban areas where opposition from unions, welfare advo- 
cacy^oups, and municipal officials may be strong. For example, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia declined to participate in Pennsylvania's cwep 
for th^ reasons. Some l^ge cities, notably San I3iego Bud New York 
City, do have cweps, however. 



^Demetra Sirath Ni^tliigale, Federal Emp loy inerit arid Training Policy ChaRges^ariRg th e Rea gan 
Administi^on: State and Local Response (Washington, DC: The Urban Institute, 198o), p. 69. 
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eritics sdso claiin work experience is unfair to the people who perform 
work of value, but are not compensated as other workers are. mdrc's 
studies of several programs that included work experience concluded 
the jobs were hot "make work," but involved needed services.^ Some 
positibr^ actuSHy may be the same as those of regulm- employees who 
receive pay higher than the minimum wage, the rate by which cwep 
hours usually are calculated. Some programs, however, use the average 
of prevailing wage for a position rather than the minimum wage to cal- 
culate work hours. 



Services Providing Skills The third group of services assumes jparticipants need a skill, at eredeh- 
and Education ^^^^ ^ ^ school diploma or ged, or basic educatibh. Partici- 

pants may enter education and training services because the program's 
assessment identifies a need or in some cases because the client has 
chosen them. These services are offered in a variety of ways. Traihirig 
may be in a classroom or oh-the-joT?. The program itself may pay for the 
trsunihg or ehrollees may be refeired to training under the Job Training 
Partnership Act or the vocational education systera. 



On-thefjob training is sometimes subsidized by the recipient's welfare 
grant. This rheehanism, called grant diversion, is how permitted under 
the wbrik suppte authority. Our survey identified 14 states 

that have begun operating work supplementation/grant diversion 
prcaects in the past few years. An mdrc study of grant diversion projects 
in six states found that these programs encounter problems reaching 
large numbers of people. Aithough grant diversion was appealing as a 
fimding mechanism for ojt, the programs still had problems deyelpping 
jobs in the private sector^ especially in finding positions for individuals 
with serious barriers to employment.^ 

Aiiother fbnh of ojt often subsidized by the p^ticipant's grant is "sup- 
I>orted work," which combines work experience with extensive coun- 
seling and group support A multistate supported work experiment 
begun in the 1970's was found to benefit female long-term Aree recipi- 
ents with sehbol-age children. (Iliose with children under age 6 were not 

^Judith M. Gueron, Work Initiatives For Welfare Jtedpients: tesons From A Multi-State Ebcperiment 
(New York: Manpower Dembhstration Research Cbiporatibri, 1986), p. 25. 

^Mchael Bangser, Jam^ Heaiy, and Robert lyry, Welfare Grant IXyersion: Lessons and Prospects 
(New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1986), pp. 53-54. 
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included in the demonstration.)* These programs are e^^nsive to 
operate, however, and largely are being phai^ out. Our review found 
suj^rted work t^ing offered in Massachusetts^ West Virginia^ Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and New York- 

Education can mean anything from one-on-one tutoring in basic reading 
skills to a college education. A common strategy in programs we visited 
was to encoiir^ pa^ to complete a ged prb^am. In Okliaihbma, 

adult educatioh classes leadybrtg to a Giro were held at the wettsSe^offlce 
for participants' convenience. Some programs, however, were finding 
people with reading levels far below what the classes required. A few 
were eS5>Brimenting^\^^ individual tutoring to tiy and raise skills 
quickly. In one South Carolina cdmmuhity, local college students acted 
as tutbre. New Ybric City cbhteacted with a professor at Gqlumbia Uni- 
versity's Teachers College to upgrade reading and math skills in 6 
weeks. 



Staff bf eigpKt programs we visited said theywould accept attendance at 
a commiunity college or 4-yesa' college as partidpation. The programs did 
not necessarily pay for the education^ but would help participants apply 
for state or federal aid. such as Pell Grants, while also supplying sup^ 
pbrt services. We alsb ibuhd prbgraihs, hbwever, that did hbt count col- 
lege attendance as participatibh, believing that afdc benefits should not 
subsidize lengthy degree programs. 



"^Stanley H^Masters arid Rebecca Mayriard, The gripact of Supported Work On Long-Term Redpients 
of AFDC B c h e fits (New York: Manpower Dembnstrafdbn Research Corporation, 1981), pp. 25, 126. 
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WIN Demonstration Activities 



Actiyitfcs offered/Percent of clients particip a tftig 





Work 
exp. 


OJt 


Supp. 
!9ork 


Vofc 
skills 


Rem. 
eduo. 


Post- 
HS 


Ind. 
US 




- Dir. 
Place 


Other 


Arizona 

Offered 


Y 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


fsi 


Y 


% Received 


A 






8 


3 


4 


3? 






6 


Arkansas 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


1 


1 










27 


32 


3 




Caiiforhia* 

Offered 


N 


N 


N 


Nl 




N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 














87 


100 


b 




Delaware 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


_N 


% Received 


1 


.1 






6 


.1 


5 


;4 


43 




Florida 

Offered 


N 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 




b 




b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 





Qedrjia 

Offered 



% Re ceived 



36 



41 



Ullnois 



Offered 


Y 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


N 


N 


% Received 


7_ 






3 


8 


3 


75- 


84 






Iowa 

Offered 


Y 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


11 






b 


2 


b 


22 


29 


b 




Maine 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


U 


- Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




2 


6 




5 


8 


9 


17 


4 


6 


2 


Maryland 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y _ 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Kl 


% Received 


1 


1 




b 


b 


b 


3 


- 4 


83 
























Maryland (Emp!oyment initiatives) 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


%Received 


28 


11 




31 


18 


b 


b 


57 




^8 


Massachusetts 

Offered 


N 


- Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


% Received 




.3 


7 


14 


7 


15 


31 


6 


5 


16 


Michigan 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y _ 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


b 


b 






b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


























Nebraska 

Offered 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


% Received 








b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 
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Activities offered/Percent c1 clients oarticlDatina 






StatA 


Work 
oxp. 


iiu i_ _ 


Supp. 


9IIIIIB 


flein. 
educ- 


Post- 


ind. 

*IS^ 


Jo 


Dir. 
Place 


Other 


Offered 


Y 


Y 


M 
IN 


V 
T 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 








4 

1 


5 


1 


42 


22 


Id. 




Offered 


Y 


Y 


Y 

1 


V 

T 


Y 

T 


Kl 
IN 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


3 




o 




b 




b 


b 


717 
*tf 




Oklahoma 

Offered 


Y 


N 


IN 


IN 


Y 
T 


iN 


Y 


_Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


10 








Q 

0 




Do 


il4 


1 

- - 1 




Ofsgon 

Offered 


N 


Y 


M 


V 
T 


T 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 




b 




b 


b 


6 


5 


5 


b 




Parihsvlvahia 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


Kl 




Y 

T 


M 


Y 


V 

Y 


Y 


N 


% Received^ 


b 


b 




b 


b 




b 


b 


b 




South Dakota 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


17 


4 




b 


-4 


b 


b 


b 


12 




Texaa 

Offered 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 




b 












b 


b 




Virginia 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


- Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 




















%fteceived 


12 


b 




b 


b 


b 


78 


15 


b 




WBSt Virginia 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


% Received 


13 


1 


4_ 


b 


b 


b 


1 


.2 




2 


Wl8cj>n8in 

Offered 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


% Received 


2 


1 




b 


2 


6 


_ 1 7_ 


_23__ 


_tSl_ 





YYes 



NNo 

•These activities were offered by the program preceeding the GAIN program, which did not begin until 
1986. 

^Participation information not available: 
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